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FOREWORD 


The social and cultural situation in our country reflected the extent of 
underdevelopment bestowed on us by the feudal, royalist and the neo-feudal 
colonial regimes. 

Underdevelopment in Yemen was one of the effects of the British colonialist 
‘divide aad rule’ policy. This policy was widely practised, deepening divisions 
and fragmentation, and it brought about the separation of the two Yemens 
with the connivance of the royalists and feudalists. The British followed the 
same policy in trying to fragment the South geographically, economically and 
politically. More than 21 sultanates, emirates and sheikhdoms were created, 
each with its own geographical borders, regime and economy. British colonia- 
lism was thus able to strengthen tribalism, to encourage internal strife and in 
this way it kept the statelets busy, allowing no possibility of social or cultural 
development. Under the influence of this policy, British imperialism was able 
to dominate each petty sultanate and sheikhdom individually. The heavy 
burden we have inherited from colonialism confirms its ugly face wherever it 
exists. For 129 years they left our country, and especially the countryside, 
without the most basic features of modern life: roads and means of com- 
munications, schools, health units, and drinking water wells were virtually 
non-existent. 

The colonialists believed that keeping our people in the Middle Ages would 
ensure the perpetual survival of the colonial presence. This was the terrible 
situation of underdevelopment left behind by colonialism and its seriousness 
was further intensified by the colonialists’ support of outdated values and 
nonsensical cultures to put our people in a state of humiliation and subjection. 

An understanding of these factors clarifies the great responsibility placed 
on the shoulders of the revolutionary forces in changing the existing social 
and cultural situation. 

The revolution believes that the deep-rooted economic changes it is 
implementing will have a far-reaching effect which will allow it to participate 
as far as possible in social and cultural struggle to eradicate the residues of 
colonial social and cultural formations. 

This process cannot be completed easily or spontaneously, but calls for 
persistent effort from the revolutionary forces, especially the Unified Political 
Organisation, and the mass organisations, in which our people are organised. 
The democratic popular climate provides the best conditions for the revolu- 
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tionary forces and the mass organisations to struggle voluntarily to transform 

social reality. Without this climate the masses will be unable to play their full 
part in the development of the country and the defence of the revolution. 

from The Programme for the National 

Democratic Stage of the Revolution 


Chapter 1 
EDUCATION 


The situation of education under British occupation 


The state of education in Democratic Yemen under British occupation was 
similar to that experienced by other peoples subjected to colonialism and 
foreign occupation. British colonialism relied on an education policy based on 
a general condition of underdevelopment and stagnation except in certain 
specific areas where the requirements of the British military and economic 
administration made educational advancement necessary. On the other hand 
the needs and interests of the local people were not taken into account. There 
was thus some quantitative expansion of education, with the creation of a 
few primary, intermediate and secondary schools in the city which was the 
centre of British military and economic interest and where, as a consequence 
educated clerks and administrators were needed to carry out basic functions 
in the civilian and military administration, as well as in local branches of 
banks and foreign companies which represented British economic interests 
and world capitalism. During the 129 years of British colonial domination 
the countryside received no attention whatsoever. 

British colonial educational policy also ignored the need for agricultural 
and technical training despite the fact that the country's economic and social 
development ultimately depends on agriculture. This neglect was one aspect 
of a conscious policy aimed at maintaining the country both as a cheap 
source of raw materials for British industry and as a consumer market for 
industrial goods imported by British monopoly companies. 

Naturally, educational programmes were designed to implant colonialist 
values and bourgeois culture in the minds of students, who were taught about 
the British Empire and the civilising role it supposedly carried out in its 
colonies and the Commonwealth. Teaching in all secondary schools was done 
in the English language only. 

The opportunity to travel abroad for higher education was not granted on 
the basis of the aptitude or qualifications of the applicants: favouritism was 
the key factor with the result that the sons of sultans, foreign community 
members and local large and medium scale capitalist monopolised these 
student scholarships. 

The colonialists even extended their policy of divide and rule to the field 
of education. Two different educational structures existed. In Aden Colony 
and the Western Protectorates, the system was four years primary, three 
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years intermediate, and four years secondary school, while in the Eastern 
Protectorates the system was four years each of primary, intermediate and 
secondary school. 

In his presentation of the Political Report to the Fifth General Congress 
of the Political Organisation, the National Front, held in March 1972, the 
General Secretary of the Central Committee, Abdel Fattah Ismail said: 
«If Aden differed from the other towns and villages in that it had some 

rimary, intermediate and secondary schools, this was not by chance. The 
British administration had no choice. It needed the schools to produce 
clerical and administrative staff to service the British military and economic 


administration". 


Education before the Corrective Move of 22 June 1969 


In the period between the declaration of independence on 30 November 1967 
and the glorious Corrective Move of 22 June 1969, educational policy in our 
country remained totally unchanged, with not a single modification in form 
or.content. uu 

During this period no serious effort was made to bring about any qualitative 
development such as radical change in syllables or to initiate the difficult step 
of unifying the education system. 


Table 1: Number of state schools and primary school children 
1966/67 — 1968/69 


number of schools number of pupils 
year boys girls total male female 


1966-7 290 329 39,762 10,166 
1967-8 327 370 43,332 10,651 
1968-9 569 635 70,297 15,583 


Table 2: Number of state intermediate schools and pupils 
1966/7 — 1968/9 


number of schools number of pupils 


year boys girls total male female total 
1966-7 41 12 53 8,897 2,685 11,582 
1967-8 46 13 59 9,617 2,610 12,227 
1968-9 40 10 50 5,225 1,426 6,651 


Table 3: Number of Secondary schools and pupils 1966/7 — 1968/9 


number of schools number of pupils 


year boys girls total boys female total 


1966-7 2,446 546 
1967-8 628 234 
285 


1968-9 720 


Education after the glorious Corrective Move of 22 June 1969 


Since the glorious Corrective Move of 22 June 1969 we, both in government 
and in the Organisation, have devoted a great deal of attention to the problems 
of education, the struggle against illiteracy, and to making progress towards 
eradicating the heavy burden left behind in this field by colonialist-sultanic 
rule. The state is using scientific planning to ensure that we reach the stage 
where educational opportunities are provided for every citizen. 

The programme of the Political Organisation, the National Front, for the 
national democratic stage of the revolution, adopted by the Fifth General 
Congress, affirms that “the way to provide for the revolution cadres who are 
able to strengthen the active and conscious control of the national democratic 
forces Of revolution over the various state agencies is to build schools and 
colleges, and to make a start on building the Yemeni University to produce 
scientific, technical, administrative, economic, political, and cultural cadres’’. 

The programme further states that “success in providing the generation of 
the revolution with a scientific socialist education will allow this generation 
to participate fully in creating the new society to which our national demo- 
cratic revolution aspires”. 

A resolution of the Fifth General Congress of the Political Organisation, 
the National Front, concerning this problem, prescribes “that Congress is 
resolved to review the existing education programme and prepare a national 
progressive educational system which will help our rising generations to gain a 
nationalist and ideological education which will connect school to daily life, 
and theory to practice". 

The achievements of the revolutionary government since the Corrective 
Move can be summarised as follows: 


1. Overcoming difficulties which have arisen from the establishment of a 
unified Arab cultural charter: this has meant that teaching has been arabised 
and teachers and text books have been made available. 


2. The educational system has been unified according to the recommen- 
dations of the unified Arab Cultural charter, resulting in a structure which 
includes six years of primary schooling, three years of intermediate schooling 
and three years of secondary schooling. We have tried to overcome all the 
difficulties arising from this process of trànsition from one structure to 


another. 


Table 4: Number of state primary schools and pupils 1969/70 — 1973/4 


number of schools number of pupils 


boys total female total 


-70 81,115 19,960 101,075 
| zu 104,023 25,323 129,346 
1971-72 115,588 30,001 145,589 


z 123,350 33,590 156,940 
T ; 136,577 47,167 183,744 


Table 5: Number of state intermediate schools and pupils 
1969/70 — 1973/4 


number of schools number of pupils 


year boys girls total female total 


1969-70 ۱ 8,707 
1970-71 12,909 
1971-72 15,173 


1972-73 ۱ ۱ 19,644 
1973-74 | | 23,240 


Table 6: Number of state secondary schools and pupils 
1969/70 — 1973/4 


number of schools number of pupils 


year boys girls total male female total 


1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 


1972-73 
1973-74 
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Table 7: Ministry of Education budget as proportion of state budget 


1963/4 — 1973/4 (Yemeni Dinars ) 


Year state budget Min. of Education budget Jo 
1963-64 13,247,942 1,374,954 10.4 
1964-65 11,886,620 1,585,237 13.3 
1965-66 19,365,127 2,102,768 10.8 
1966-67 23,366,047 2,458,184 10.5 
1967-68 23,550,032 2,291,969 9.7 
1968-69 15,811,537 1,872,033 11.8 
1969-70 18,482,660 2,295,025 12.4 
1970-71 19,157,760 2,511,340 13.1 
1971-72 22,557,152 3,230,660 14:2 
1972-73 22,557,152 3,230,660 14.2 
1973-74 23,524,154 3,475,500 14.8 


3. Expansion of General education. As can be seen in the accompanying 
tables, Democratic Yemen has made great leaps forward in the field of 
general education in spite of enormous difficulties, both financial and technical, 
left behind by the colonialists. 

If we take the year 1967-68 as the base for comparison, the relative 
increase in primary, intermediate and secondary education in 1973-74 was 
240%, 90.1% and 704% respectively. The number of students increased from 
53,983 at the primary level, 12,227 at the intermediate level, and 862 at the 
secondary level in 1967-68 to 183,744 at the primary level, 23,240 at the 
intermediate level and 6,933 at the secondary level in 1973-74. 

By comparison with the year 1969-70, the relative increase in 1973-74 was 
81.7%, 661.9% and 407.5% respectively. 

The number of schools increased from 370 primary, 59 intermediate and 7 
secondary schools in 1967-68 to 1,036 primary, 105 intermediate and 19 
secondary in 1973-74, i.e. a relative increase of 181%, 77.9% and 271.4% 
respectively. 

The expansion of education was reflected annually in the financial allo- 
cations devoted to it in the annual budgets. This increased from 10.5% of the 
state budget in 1966-67 to 14.8% in 1973-74 (see table 7). 

This expansion also reflected the development of education in the country- 
side and amongst broad sectors of the population who had been deprived of it 


for hundreds of years. 


4. Selection of a new curriculum. Since the 1970-71 academic year the 
preparation Of nationalist school curricula has been completed at all levels of 
general education and especially in geography, history, culture and nationalist 
education. Modifications have been made to the curricula in other subjects in 
order to equip the students with the basic theory and practice necessary to 
cope with the demands of the age of the scientific and technological revolution. 
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Table 8: Teacher training establisments and students 1966/7 — 1973/4 


establishments students 


year men women total men women total 


1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
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Table 9: Number of students at the High College for Education 


1970-71 


1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 


5. Teacher training. The government has been concerned with improving 
teacher training, both quantitatively and qualitatively, and has achieved a 
number of things which can be summarised as follows: 


a) The educational level necessary for teachers has been defined so that the 
training of a primary school teacher involves three years of post-inter- 
mediate education, the training of an intermediate school teacher involves 
two years of study after obtention of a certificate of secondary school 
education, and for a secondary school teacher, four years of university 
education are necessary after successful completion of secondary school. 
This qualitative distinction is aimed at improving the standard of teachers. 

b) The number of students accepted for teacher training has been increased. 
For example those accepted for primary school teacher training in the first 
year did not exceed 60 men and women. The Three Year Development 
Plan (1971/2-1973/4) prescribed the acceptance of 200 men and women 
each year. 

c) A College of Further Education was opened in October 1970 to train 
intermediate and secondary school teachers. The students followed one of 
two courses; the first, lasts two years after which the student receives a 
diploma in Arts or Sciences, and the second lasts four years after which 
the student qualifies for the Bachelor of Arts or Sciences (see table 9). 
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d) The content of teacher training curricula has been modified radically in 
accordance with the aims of the national democratic stage of the revolution. 

e) A training programme for working teachers is being implemented since 
the academic year 1969-70; since then teachers are required to enrol 
in course of instruction for a period of three years for academic and 
educational training after which they obtain a certificate of training which 
is recognised by the state. Another programme was launched in 1972 with 
the aim of improving teachers' ideological and political level of consciouss- 
ness through organised evening classes lasting nine months to a year. The 
Ministry also organised courses of short and medium duration to help 
teachers to specialise in certain subjects. 

f) A five year training plan was prepared, which will lead to the training of 
60% of all those now working as teachers. 


6. The Nasser College for Agricultural Sciences. In the 1970-71 academic 
year the Nasser Agricultural Institute was opened in Lahej in the Second 
Governorate. At the beginning of the 1972-73 academic year it was renamed 
the Nasser College for Agricultural Sciences, offering the Baccalaureat in 
Agricultural Sciences, as well as agricultural education at the secondary school 
level. 


Table 10: Number of students at the Nasser College for Agricultural Sciences 
(1969/70-1973/4) 


1969-70 
1970-71 


1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 


The opening of this institute and its subsequent transformation into 
an institute including, at the same time and place, secondary agricultural 
education and a university college, was the result of the revolutionary govern- 
ment’s concern for the agricultural question. The government is aware of the 
need to produce local cadres able to take responsibilities in implementing the 
agricultural development plan in a developing country like ours which, in this 
stage of its independent development, is fundamentally dependent on an 
economy based on agricultural production. 


7. Technical Colleges. To cope with the various aspects of the Develop- 
ment Plans and to provide the necessary local cadres as quickly as possible, 
the revolutionary government was keen to improve existing technical institutes 
and to open others in a number of fields according to the needs of the Develop- 
ment Plans. Table 12 gives the date of opening of each institute and the 
institution responsible for it. 
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Table 11: Number of Students at Technical Institutes 


1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 


1969-70 
1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 


Table 12: Technical and apprentic colleges in the Republic 


Name of Institute 


Fisheries Institute 


The Technical Institute 


Naval Pilots College 

Civil Aviation School 
Institute for Medical Studies 
Agricultural Instructors 
Institute 

Cooperative Institute 


Veterinary Institute 


Institute of Light for the 
Blind (Mukalla) 


Institute of Light for the 
Blind (Aden) 

Institute of Light for the 
Blind (Beihan) 

Institute of Law 


Institute of Social Studies 


Institute of Living Languages 
Institute of Music (Fine Arts) 


Institute of Statistical Training 


date of 
foundation 


1970 
1966 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1972 
1972 


1972 
1955 


1952 
1974 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1974 
1970 
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Supervisory body and notes 


Public Corporation for 
Fisheries 

Ministry of Labour (reno- 
vated in 1972 at a cost of 
YD 300,000) 

Yemeni Ports Authority 

Civil Aviation Corporation 
Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Reform 

Ministry of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Reform 

Ministry of Agriculture and 
Agrarian Reform 

General Directorate for Local 
Administrative Affairs (reno- 
vated and developed at a cost 
of YD 150,000, and recently 
re-opened) 

General Directorate for Local 
Administrative Affairs 
General Directorate for Local 
Administrative Affairs 
Ministry of Justic and 
Religious Endowments. 
Ministry of Education 
Ministry of Education 
Ministry of Culture and 
Tourism 

Ministry of Planning 


Table 12 — ctd. 


Institute of Vocational 1971 Ministry of Labour and 
Training (Aden) Public Services 
Institute of Vocational Training 1974 Ministry of Labour and 
(Mukalla) Public Services 
Institute of Management and 1974 Ministry of Labour and 
Financial training Public Services 


8. The Law relating to the organisation of the Ministry of Education. On 
18 July 1972, Law number 26 was issued relating to the organisation of the 
Ministry of Education. It defined the aims of education, its various stages, 
and our general educational policy in accordance with the principles and 
directives of the Political Organisation, the National Front, which leads our 
development, linking theory to practice, school life to that of the world 
outside, and the problems of the individual to those of the society. The Law 
confirms the importance of adopting centralised planning and decentralised 
implementation as a principle of operation, and the creation of administrations 
capable of doing their duty according to this principle. Its stress on the need 
to form education councils in the governorates gives a new depth to mass 
participation, and means that the problems of every governorate can be 
examined and discussed by the representatives on these committees. The 
promulgation of this Law was another new achievement of the revolution, 
marking the beginning of new revolutionary thinking in education linked to 
the movement of the Yemeni masses in their continuing struggle to realise a 
better future for the toiling Yemeni people. 


9. Free Compulsory Education. Despite difficult financial circumstances 
in our country, the state has made great efforts to make education both free 
and compulsory. In practice this has meant a major expansion in educational 
provisions including in particular the opening of schoo' for the children 
of nomads, and for the children of poor and deprived peasants who have 
previously been deprived of their right to education for hundreds of years. 

At present it is important to note that free general education is available 
at all levels and provides the following facilities for students: 


]. Teachers. 

2. Text books. 

3. Transport between home and school if the school is at some distance. 
4. Boarding schools if educational facilities are not available in the student's 
village or a neighbouring village. 

5. Financial assistance to needy students. 


10. The Ministry 6 Budget. During the period of British occupation most 
of the educational budget was wasted on enormous salaries paid out to 
English and other foreign employees contracted by the colonial administration 
to work in the region. Following independence the services of these foreign 
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employees were terminated and the basic salaries of all government admini- 
strative employees were reduced, including those of teachers. This had 
positive results in allowing the expansion and development of education in 
all the governorates of the Republic, since money earmarked for education 
could be spent on whatever is necessary to build more schools and provide 
more educational opportunities. In addition we can see in table 7 that there 
has been a steady increase in the proportion of the state budget allocated to 


education. 


11. Bringing popular and foreign education under the control of the 
Ministry of Education. Alongside the state education system, there used to 
be a number of local and foreign schools which were not part of the govern- 
ment schools system. Some of these local schools were operating in order to 
make a profit;the foreign schools were financed and run by foreign missionary 
societies, not by educational foundations. After the glorious Corrective Move 
of 22 June 1969, it was decided that all local agencies dealing with popular 
education must run their schools according to the curricula laid down by the 
government. Supervision was imposed on foreign schools. At the beginning of 
the 1973-74 school year, foreign schools came under the control of the 
Ministry of Education and began to run on the same lines as other state 
schools. 


Table 13: Students in foreign schools in 1972-3 before they came under the 
control of the Ministry of Education 


female 


Kindergarten 
Primary 


Intermediate 
Secondary 


12. Higher education overseas. During the period of British occupation 
scholarships for university education were few, unorganised and limited to a 
few countries, principally Britain, the Sudan, and Lebanon (the American 
University of Beirut). In addition, most of these scholarships were given to 
the sons of bourgeois families, senior officials and members of the foreign 
communities. Most of these scholarships were given for the study of philo- 
sophical subjects, while there were hardly any opportunities in the fields of 
medicine or engineering, or to attend science colleges, except for the favoured 
few. The objective of providing educational scholarships was to fulfil the 
ambitions of these familes and the requirements of the government apparatus, 
the foreign companies and banks, without any pretence at creating any basis 
for independence. 
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After the 22 June Corrective Move, the Office of Administration of 
Overseas Student Scholarships was reorganised: it was then possible to 
make proper planning, giving priority to the study of certain specialisations 
according to the needs of our planned economic and social development. 
Conditions for attending higher education institutions overseas were also laid 
down: the main one is that the student's ability and knowledge must be 
adequate for the standard of a degree course. 

Since independence there has been a considerable increase in the number 
of university scholarships, especially since the glorious Corrective Move of 
22 June 1969 as can be seen in table 14. This has been made possible by the 
efforts made by the revolutionary government to establish good relations 
with the liberated Arab countries, socialist states and a number of other 
friendly countries. 


Table 14: Students enrolled in Higher education abroad 
1968/9-1973/4 


year number of students 
1968-69 26 
1969-70 86 
1970-71 81 
1971-72 175 
1972-13 217 
1973-74 240 


13. The College for Economic and Management Studies. The College for 
Economic and Management Studies was opened in March 1974. In the 
academic year 1973-74 it had 24 male and 13 female students. 


Eradicating illiteracy and adult education 


The struggle against illiteracy and for adult education is a fundamental aim of 
the revolution. Its success is organically linked to the achievement of the 
economic, social and cultural tasks set out for the national democratic stage 
of the revolution. Therefore the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen sees 
illiteracy as a dangerous obstacle to the success of the social and economic 
development plans which we all work for, and as an increasing threat which 
may bring about the failure of our attempt at political, economic, social and 
cultural transformation. Success in implementing the revolutionary programme 
for the economic and social development plans, and the development of work 
and production techniques depend largely on the extent to which we succeed 
in getting rid of the illiteracy which afflicts more than 80% of the Republic. 
Starting from this premise, the state created in February 1970 a Bureau 
for the Eradication of Illiteracy and for Adult Education, as a specialised 
educational institution to deal with illiteracy and adult education. Great 
strides forward have been made in this field. Those who are joining the ranks 
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of the literate compared with 1970-71 increased by 17.1% in 1971-72, by 
406% in 1972-73 and by 2800% in 1973-74. 

Concerning this problem the Fifth General Congress of the Political 
Organisation, the National Front, resolved that "developing the means 
to combat illiteracy in the town and country does not only mean to develop 
a department for literacy in the Ministry of Education, but also means 
harnessing the energies of our youth, teachers, and students in all the gover- 
norates to allow this goal to be achieved as quickly as possible". 

With the issuing of Law no. 32 of 15 December 1973 concerning eradi- 
cation of illiteracy and the promotion of adult education a radical, practical, 
scientific solution to the problem of illiteracy in the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen was presented. It was decided to adopt the method of a 
centralised overall campaign, enlisting all educated resources, and all possible 
methods of propaganda to build up incentive by various means with the aim 
of achieving the general desired aim, using all forms of mass work including 
the General Union of Yemeni workers, the General Union of Yemeni Women, 
the Union of Youth in Democratic Yemen, the People's Defence Committees, 
the General National Union of Students and all other means of organisational 
and professional struggle. 


Table 15: Budget for the literacy campaign and adult education 
(Yemeni Dinars) 


number of income from income from total 
students the state other sources 


1970-71 1,992 3,827 6,500 10,320 


1971-72 3,416 15,000 3,000 18,000 
1972-73 9,076 15,000 = 15,000 
1973-74 57,647 13,480 2,523 16,003 


Table 16: Number of participants in official literacy and adult Education 
classes in year 1970/71-1973/4 


year male female total 


1970-71 600 1,992 
1971-72 1,170 3,416 
1972-13 3,271 9,076 


1973-74 29,499 57,647 
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The Law set out the time scale and the stages of preparation for the 
implementation of the literacy campaign. The year 1973-74 was to be the 
year of preparation for the campaign during which necessary political and 
organisational conditions would be established and the necessary tools and 
materials prepared to begin the campaign. It was decided that the stage of 
implementation should take three years beginning in 1974-75 and ending in 
1977-78, while in 1978-79 the results of the campaign will be assessed. 


The Three Year Plan and the general Development of education 


The figures for the first two years of the Three Year Plan 1971/2-1973/4 
indicate a major increase in the overall number of pupils and school buildings. 
At the end of the third year the overall number of pupils was 213,917 instead 
of the 182,000 predicted in the plan, i.e. an additional growth of 17% over 
that planned. This means there was a 19296 increase compared with 1969 and 
319% compared with 1967. 

It is important to notice that the revolutionary government took care to 
encourage women to become educated and to smash the inhibitions which 
had in the past prevented them from setting out on the road to education, by 
opening schools to welcome them. The numbers of girls in schooling at the 
end of the third year of the Three Year Plan was 53,294, i.e. 1,694 more than 
expected in the plan; however this is only 25% of the school population in 
the general education system. Regarding boys, the numbers in school doubled 
in 1972-73 compared to 1969, an increase of 267% compared with 1967. 
The number of boys in schooling in 1973-74 reached 160,623. It is worth 
indicating that the increase in boy pupils prescribed in the Plan was achieved 
a full year in advance of the target date. 

Concerning achievements in building schools. The revolutionary govern- 
ment with the assistance and support of the toiling masses during the period 
of the Three Year Plan, was able to open 116 new schools to embrace 1,891 
classes. This is an increase of 40% in buildings and 80% in classes compared 
with 1969. Thus the Three Year Plan achieved a high increase in the school 
network by the supply of new school buildings able to take in 46,100 students, 
i.e. an increase of 21096. 

The success achieved in building schools can be seen statistically in tables 
17 and 18, which show that in the course of the Plan, 25 schools were built 
to take 5,130 pupils, while another 35 schools were to open in 1974-75 to 
deal with a total intake of 8,640 pupils. 

Currently 60 other schools to take 13,890 pupils are under construction 
and will be ready for use in 1974-75. They are distributed as follows: 

34 primary schools. 

19 intermediate schools. 

7 Secondary schools. 
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Table 17: Number of schools built during the Three Year Plan in each 
governorate 


type of Governorate 
school 


Primary 
Intermediate 
secondary 
Total 


Primary 
Intermediate 
Secondary 
Total 


Prospects for the development of education during the Five year Plan 1974/5- 
1978/9 


Raising the general educational level of the population is a pressing necessity 
given that one of the aims of the revolutionary government is to develop the 
technical standard of the national economy in various sectors by organising 
production and setting up administration on a scientific basis, and by the 
success of the plan to eradicate illiteracy according to Law number 32 of 
1973. Thus the Plan guarantees that 100% of boys aged 7 should be accepted 
for primary school education and we will strive to make provisions for the 
acceptance of 80% of girls of school age by the end of the Five Year Plan, 
i.e. in 1978-79. 

The Plan calls for acceptance at the intermediate school stage of 100% of 
boys and girls who have completed primary education, while 60% of those 
boys and girls who complete intermediate education should be accepted into 
secondary education. 

There is no doubt that the realisation of those aims will play a major part 
in bridging the educational and social gap which exists between boys and 
girls. 

In addition, the fulfilment of these aims will allow great expansion in 
general education during the course of the Plan, since the number of students 
passing through the education system in 1978-79 will reach about 342,000 
boys and girls compared with 181,000 in 1972-73 i.e. an increase of 161,000 
boys and girls, or 89% by comparison with 1972-73. 
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Table 19: Total number of schools and students in 1972/3 and 1978/9 


1972-73 (actual) 1978-79 (expected) % increase 
boys school 875 975 


girls schools 212 334 
boys in school 142,900 236,640 
girls in school 38,560 106,015 


To guarantee this development in general education 273 schools will be 
built, 167 of which will be primary, 93 intermediate with boarding provisions, 
and 13 secondary schools with boarding provisions. 

These schools will accept 69,600 boys and girls — 41,000 primary school 
pupils, 22,400 intermediate school pupils and 6,200 secondary school pupils. 

In addition to the provisions of the Plan, preparations are currently being 
made to build 4 intermediate schools, two model secondary schools, two 
teacher training colleges, a technical institute in Ma’alla (First Governorate) 
and an agricultural training institute to be built in Seyain in the Fifth Gover- 


norate. These projects will be included in the annual plans of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Table 20: Total number of schools and students by level 1972/3 & 1978/9 


Actual Projected % increase 
1972-73 1978-79 
SCHOOLS 

Primary 
total 949 1,116 17.5 
boys 758 831 9.5 
girls 191 285 49.0 

Intermediate 
total 72 165 129.0 
boys 55 125 127.0 
girls 18 40 135.0 

Secondary 
total 15 28 86.6 
boys 11 19 72.7 
girls 4 9 127.0 

STUDENTS 

Primary 
total 156,940 247,910 58.0 
boys 123.350 162.590 32.0 
girls 33,590 85,310 154.0 
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Table 20 — ctd. 


Intermediate 
total 19,640 73,090 272.0 
boys 15,710 56,840 264.0 
girls 4,030 16,250 303.0 
Secondary 
total 4,880 21,655 343.7 
boys 3,940 17,210 336.7 
girls 940 4,445 372.8 


Training of teacher cadres 


To meet with the increase in the number of school children 6,000 additional 
teachers will have to be provided over and above the 1973-74 number of 
around 7,700 teachers. The number of graduates from all the teacher training 
institutions will be 890 men and women, in addition to 1,000 who will have 
passed through the summer classes, thus the number of teachers trained in 
the primary and intermediate levels will be approximately 1,890. 

There are also short five to six week courses at the High School for Socialist 
Sciences in which 300 teachers are to be trained in the course of the summer. 
In the period 1973/4-1978/9 about 1,197 teachers will have graduated from 
the High College of Education, including 730 who will have completed the 
Bachelor of Arts four year course and 1,177 who will have obtained the 
Diploma after two years of post secondary education: these teachers will 
Work in intermediate and secondary schools. 


Technical education 


In view of the urgent need for cadres experienced by the various sectors 
of the national economy, the expansion of the secondary section of the 
Technical Institute in the First Governorate will be completed to receive 
about 500 students instead of 190 in 1972-73. It is expected that around 500 
students, both male and female, will graduate from this institute during the 
years of the Development Plan. A more advanced section will also be opened 
in this institute with six specialisations: building, electrical studies, me chanics, 
refrigeration and air conditioning, radio and wireless communications, auto- 
mobile engineering. This department will accept 100 students per year, and 
the study period will be two years. During the Plan, 200 male and female 
students will graduate from the college. 


Secondary commercial education 


In the academic year 1974-75 teaching will begin at the College of Commerce 
at a new site which will allow an increased intake of students, rising from 60 
in 1972-73 to 90. The college will have a total student population of 300 and 
the courses last from three years. During the period of the Plan there will be 


approximately 300 graduates. 
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Institute of Agricultural Technology 


It has been decided to open an institute of agricultural technology during the 
course of the Five Year Plan, to take 400 students on three year courses. 
Training will be given in irrigation, agricultural machinery, electricity, co- 
operatives. The institute will also organised short courses of three months 
duration. 


Development of the Nasser College for Agricultural Sciences 


The plan allocates YD 120,000 for the expansion of this college, providing 
it with the machinery and equipment necessary for teaching. Facilities will 
also be expanded to include new departments. During the period of the Plan, 
175 students will graduate from the secondary school section of the college. 
Study in this section lasts three years. The Bachelor of Arts section is a four 
year course, after the completion of secondary education, and this section 
will produce around 80 graduates. 


Study Scholarships 


During the Plan period, about 1,000 male and female students will go abroad 
for higher education studies. This represents an average of 200 students per 
year. Selection of specialisation will be made according to the needs of the 
various sectors of the national economy. 

The total budgetary allocation of the Ministry of Education during the 


Plan period amounts to YD 6,060,000, all of which will come from govern- 
ment resources. 
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Chapter 2 
HEALTH SERVICES 


Health services before the revolution 


Where health services were concerned, as in other fields, colonialist policy was 
solely concerned with meeting the requirements of its own military, economic 
and political expansion. 

British colonialism therefore developed health services in the city, Aden, 
to provide for the needs of its personnel in the military base, and for the 
families of British civilian employees of various institutions and companies, as 
well as other foreign communities, a handful of sultans, sheikhs and petty 
princes, and the prominent bourgeois families. Meanwhile, in the rural areas 
health services were virtually non-existent. The colonial-sultanic regime had 
no interest in setting up services in these areas except where such services 
happened to fit in directly with colonialist objectives. 

Most of the doctors were British or from the Commonwealth; the latter 
also made up most of the medical corps — medical assistants, nurses and 
medical technicians. Local youth were not at all encouraged to study medicine 
and no plans existed to train any indigenous paramedical staff. 

It is no exaggeration to say that throughout the period of British occu- 
pation, health services in our country were in a sorry state, and, as a result, 
sickness and disease ravaged the population in the town and the rural areas. 

With independence the situation worsened, since the British and other 
foreign doctors, health workers and administrators left the country along 
with the occupying forces, thanks to the active encouragement of the British 
regime. At the dawn of independence, on 30 November 1967, the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen found itself carrying a heavy burden, and a 


long series of problems in the sphere of health services. The problems can be 
summarised briefly as follow: 


1. Disease. There was widespread ill-health, and endemic diseases such as 
malaria, tuberculosis, trachoma, bronchial diseases, and malnutrition-induced 
diseases were rampant. 

2. Lack of doctors. There was a serious shortage of doctors and trained 
experienced medical assistants. On 30 November 1967, there were only 27 
doctors, which meant only one doctor for 60,000 people, a fact which needs 
no further comment. 
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3. Lack of facilities. The lack of facilities was clear: 


a) There was a shortage of suitable buildings, especially in highly populated 
rural] areas. In most Such regions no clinics had been built under the 
pretext that no suitable buildings were available, because of the prevailing 
under-development. 

b) There was a shortage of medical equipment and apparatus. This problem 
intensified when the British government cut off aid after independence. 
Part of this aid had previously been spent in Britain to purchase vital 
medical equipment. 

c) There was a shortage of medicines. Medicines used to be purchased in 
Britain with the financial aid provided for the government of the so-called 
Union. This also became problematic when aid was suspended. 


4. Administrative problems. Administrative problems resulted from the 
departure of the vast majority of senior administrators from the Ministry and 
major institutions, as they were mostly British or from the Commonwealth. 

5. Other Health problems. Preventive medicine was basically non-existent. 
Health facilities were inadequate and so was concern with hygiene. Ihe 
environment was generally dirty, especially the drinking water. No facilities 
existed for road sweeping or refuse collection, and there was a shortage of 
quality housing. 


The situation of the health services before the Corrective Move of 22 June 
1969 


Between independence and the 22 June Corrective 
some improvement in health services. In 1968 an Office for Preventative 
Medicine was set up, incorporating three branches: environmental health, 
health in the port and airport, and isolation and health screening. A health 
inspectorate was set up to keep an eye on eating houses and restaurants and 
Work in coordination with local authorities. Three new hospitals were opened 
— al Nasr hospital at al Dhaka in the Second Governorate, Azzan hospital, 
and Beihan hospital in the Fourth Governorate — and 22 health units were 
set up. 


Move, the Republic saw 


Development of the Health Services after the 22 June Corrective Move 


Following the Corrective Move of 22 June 1969, the government took rapid 
action to change the drastically underdeveloped condition of the health 
services. Effort was concentrated on improving medical care for all citizens, 
both preventative and curative, within the limits of available resources. 

Article 49 of the Constitution for the national democratic state of the 
revolution, which was issued on 30 November 1970, states that: "Every 
citizen has the right to health care provided by the government by building 
hospitals, health units and by organising the medical profession, expanding 
free medical services, and generally making people more conscious of the 
need to look after their health". 
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To achieve these aims, the state concentrated on tne following targets in 
drawing up its development plans in this field: 


Table 21: Comparison of Health Services in the years 1967, 1969 and 1973/4 


Health service unit 1967 1969 1973/4 
Hospitals 11 14 20 
Health Centres = B 13 
Health units 71 90 237 
Natal clinics 2 2 9 
Diagnosis clinics 5 5 4 
Peoples clinics — = 22 
Dental clinics = = 7 
Peoples Specialist clinics — = 8 
Workers clinics = » 7 
Institute of Health Studies Es = 1 


]. Ensuring a rapid expansion in the network of health services; extending 
them to the most underdeveloped areas which were deprived of even minimal 
health care throughout the colonial period. In the light of this requirement, 
the government has concentrated on building health units, with particular 
emphasis on the rural areas. By now, 147 health units and 13 health centres 
have been provided. They are reasonably equally distributed throughout the 
districts and provinces of all five rural governorates and the islands which 
form part of the Republic. 

2. Ensuring the availability of free health services for the entire population. 
On 30 August 1973, Law number 17 was issued, which provides for the 
closure of all private clinics, and nationalised general medical practice. People's 
clinics were opened to offer services such as diagnosis, treatment and medi- 
cines for a nominal fee of one dirham. 

3. To complement the development of free curative medical services, there 
has also been a drive to raise health consciousness and develop preventative 
medicine. Nationwide vaccination is being carried out in an effort to eradicate 
endemic diseases, while the people are also being taught how to reduce the 
risk of disease. 

4. Maintaining contacts with friendly countries and international organi- 
sations to procure medical aid and assistance. These contacts have produced 
fruitful results. Doctors from the Arab Republic of Egypt, the USSR, the 
People's Republic of China, Cuba, the German Democratic Republic, India, 
Rumania, and Italy, are working in the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen. Our country is also a member of the World Health Organisation and 
the International Red Cross Association, with whieh it has friendly cordial 
relations of cooperation. Assistance is received from these organisations as 
well as from the United Nationals International Development Programme and 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. 
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5. To provide the necessary staff for large scale expansion of the health 
services, the revolutionary government had to plan for the training of a corps 
of doctors, nurses and health technicians in the most modern advances of 
medical sciences. Efforts have concentrated on providing more opportunities 
for higher studies for those already working in the field. This includes offering 
Yemeni doctors the opportunity to study specialisations abroad by making 


more scholarships available for this purpose. 


Major achievements in the Health sector since the Corrective Move 


Since the 22 June Corrective Move, six new hospitals, 13 health centres and 
147 health units have been opened. Existing hospitals and other facilities 


have been expanded by the addition of new departments and equipment, and 
in 1967 there were only 27 


the buildings have been renovated. Whereas 

doctors in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, by 1974 there were 
146 among whom 76 were indigenous. The number of trained medical workers 
(nurses, health assistants, midwives, technicians, radiographers etc.) rose from 
1,623 in 1967 to 2,524 in 1974. By 1973-74, there were 1,960 hospital beds 
available, compared with 1,147 in 1967. 

Five out-patient clinics, 22 general popular clinics, 7 dental clinics, and 8 
specialist clinics were opened. The number of x-ray units increased from 8 in 
1967 to 14 in 1974. Seven mother and child care clinics have been opened, 
whereas in 1967 there were only two. DEMNM 

Thus we find that development of the health services in this period has 
included mother and child care, training of staff, food hygiene and inspection, 
as well as campaigns to eradicate endemic, contagious and infant diseases, and 
to immunise the population against them. And within the limitations of 
available resources, medical establishments have been provided and equipped 
with the necessary equipment and transport facilities. 

There follow details for the most important achievements of the revo- 
lutionary government in this field, from the Corrective Move of 22 June 1969 


to the end of 1974. 
1. New Hospitals 
a) The People's Hospital, Crater, First Governorate — 57 beds 
b) Camelio Children's Hospital, Second Governorate 40 beds 
c) Rusod Hospital, Third Governorate — 40 beds 
d) Hospital of Martyr Al Kamil, Fifth Governorate — 20 beds 
at al Shahr, 
(This hospital is currently operating as a health centre) 
e) Al Jamahir Hospital at Qatn Fifth Governorate — 40 beds 
f) Saleh Nasir Hospital Sixth Governorate 30 beds 
at al Ghaidha 
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2. New Health centres 
Health. centres were set up in the following places: 


a) Al Mansoura First Governorate 


b) Socotra Island " ۳ 20 beds 
c) Habil Al Gabr Second Governorate 25 beds 
d) Toor al Baha 20 beds 
e) Al Waht " B 20 beds 
f) Ahwar Third Governorate 20 beds 
g) Mukayras T - 20 beds 
h) Lab'ous 25 beds 
j) Moodiyah - 20 beds 
k) Al Dees al Sharquiya Fifth Governorate — 20 beds 
1) Raydat abdul Wadud " ۲ 20 beds 
m) Hagar 20 beds 
n) Mukalla 20 beds 


3. Health units 


In this period 147 health units were created, including 4 mobile units for 
Thamud province and each of the Second, Third and Fourth Governorates. 
There are now 237 health units in the Republic, compared with 77 in Novem- 
ber 1967, and 90 in June 1969, i.e. an increase of 208% and 163% respectively. 
Local communities played an important part in the establishment of these 
health units through their popular initiatives and participation. 


4. Mother and Child Care Clinics 


Seven new mother and child care clinics have been opened, and they are listed 
below. These clinics offer free medical advice, treatment and medicines to 
pregnant women, young mothers and infants. 

a) Crater First Governorate 

b) Ma'alla 

c) Al Tawahi 

d) Sheikh Othman 

e) Al Mansoura 

f) Little Aden " 1 

g) Al ۲ Second Governorate 


5. Preventative medicine 


a) Combatting endemic disease: Despite a lack of financial resources and 
manpower, the Ministry of Health made a number of surveys of the incidents 
of contagious and endemic diseases and consequently initiated a number of 
campaigns to vaccinate the population, especially against smallpox, dysentry, 
turberculosis, poliomeyelitis and whooping cough, in the rural areas and then 
poor areas of the towns. In the period between 1970 and 1973, 6370 of the 
population was inoculated against smallpox. 
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b. School health. Teams of health visitors have been established to tour 
schools regularly to prevent and treat diseases amongst students. — — 

c) Parasitic diseases. In order to combat parasitic diseases, the following 
measures have been carried out: 


i) Acomplete survey of the incidence of eye diseases. 

ii) A complete survey of the incidence of dysentry and bilharzia. 
iii) Setting up plans to deal with parasitic diseases. 
iv) Planning to put down stray dogs which carry a risk of rabies. 


Table 22 uu 
Survey of Health Establishments in the Republic in 1974 
Governorates 
Type First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Total 
Hospitals 4 3 3 3 bi k se 
Maternity Homes 2 — e = 4 0 13 
Health Centres 2 3 4 0 1 2 
Quarantine 
stations 1 
Old peoples homes 1 4 
Diagnosis stations 4 9 22 
People's Clinics 13 7 
Workers clinics 7 3 7 
Dental clinics 4 g 
Specialist clinics 8 
Health units 15 40 58 43 71 10 u^ 
Mother and Child 6 1 
care clinics 1 
Health studies 1 
colleges ۱ 
Medical Colleges l 
Nurses schools 1 1 2 
TOTAL 69 48 66 46 94 12 335 
Table 23: Medical cadres sent abroad for training between 
Independence and 1974 

number number 
Type of cadre sent abroad returned 
Medical specialists 6 14 
Other skills 10 37 
Nursing and midwifery 9 13 
Students studying medical science 18 
under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Health 
TOTAL 43 64 
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d) Health Education. A special Health Education Department was set 
up in 1973. The department offers medical advice, instruction and health 
education to the people by means of radio and television, lectures in schools 
and community centres. The aim is to create an atmosphere in which people 
consciously safeguard their health in their daily activities, and consult their 
doctors when they are seriously ill. 


6. People's and workers' clinics 

During this period, 22 general people's clinics, 7 dental clinics and 8 people's 
specialist clinics have been opened. Work is in hand to extend this experiment 
to all corners of the Republic. Seven workers' clinics have also been opened 
to provide for workers in public institutions and public and mixed sector 
companies. 


7. Medical Training 


a) The nursing school attached to the Hospital of the Republic was re- 
opened in February 1970 after it had been expanded, renovated and equipped 
with modern apparatus. It was renamed The Institute for Training Medical 
Workers. In 1974 there were 450 graduates of both sexes compared with 
185 at independence in 1967 and 296 in 1969. 


b) Two branches of the institute have been opened to train nurses in the 
Second and Third Governorates. 


8. Medical supplies 


The National Company for Drugs and Medical Supplies was created to control 
the import and marketing of drugs, general medical supplies, and equipment. 
It is responsible for all trade with foreign companies and for supplying 
government and private sector pharmacies. 


9. The High Committee for Medicines and Medical Supplies 


This committee has been set up to supervise the planning and implementation 
of government policy regarding medical supplies throughout the Republic. 


Planned Development of Health Services under the Five Year Plan 


The section of the Plan related to health services concentrates on offering 
better health care to the entire population through hospital and other health 
facilities. It is also aimed towards the development of services in remote rural 
areas where access to hospitals is difficult, such as nomad gathering places, 
Thamud and Socotra, and the larger governorates where transport and com- 
munications are problematic, namely the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Gover- 
norates. The Plan therefore aims to expand existing hospitals in the gover- 
norate capitals and to provide additional departments to cover gaps in the 
services in rural areas. These departments include tuberculosis clinics, mother 
and child care clinics and ambulance stations. The Plan also provides for 
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the creation of a number of health centres and health units in the rural 
governorates. 

A large sum has been allocated under the Plan for the purchase of medical 
instruments and equipment, and for further research in the field of preven- 
tative and curative medicine. 

The provisions specified in the Plan will result in an increased availability 
of beds in the hospitals and health centres. By the end of the 1978-79 period, 
there will be 3,150 beds compared with 2,170 in 1973-74, i.e. an increase of 

980 (45%). By the end of the Five Year Plan there will be 17 hospital beds 
per 10,000 inhabitants, compared with 14 in 1973-74. Similarly there will be 
310 doctors compared with 146 in 1973-74, i.e. there will be one doctor 
for 6,000 people compared with 1 for 11,000 people in 1973-74. 

Details of the development of health services under the Five Year Plan are 
as follows: 


]. Hospitals 


a) A central children's hospital with a 300 bed capacity will be built in the 
First Governorate and will include a maternity department and a department 
for child diseases. Work will begin on this hospital in 1976-77 and will be 
completed in 1978-79. 

b) The Aboud hospital in the First Governorate 
serve as a hospital for chest diseases with a capacity of 

c) A hospital will be built in al Ghaidha in the Six 
capacity of 77 beds. ۱ ۱ 

d) A central leprosy hospital will be built in al Gahy in the Fifth Gover- 
norate. EE 
e) The Hospital of the Three Martyrs will be built in 5hu aib in the Second 
Governorate. 


will be re-equipped to 
100 beds (1974-75). 
th Governorate with a 


2. Health Centres 


Nine new health centres will be established. This will bring the total number 
of operational centres to 22 by the end of the Five Year Plan. As a result each 
centre will serve 80,000 people instead of 115,000 in 1973-74. 


Table 24: Health projects included in the Five Year Plan, by Governorate 


Governorate Hospitals Health Health other health beds 
centres units establishments 
First 2 0 2 5 410 
Second 1 0 2 2 110 
Third 0 2 2 3 50 
Fourth 0 2 4 3 130 
Fifth 1 2 5 0 220 
Thamud 0 ] 2 0 20 
Total 5 9 20 13 980 
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3. Health units 


Twenty new health units will be established — two for each for the Second 
and Third Governorates, Socotra and Thamud, the remaining twelve will be 
distributed in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Governorates. Some of these units 
will be mobile for use in inaccessible areas such as the nomadic regions of the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Governorates. Socotra and Thamud will each have 
one mobile unit. The total number of health units in the Republic at the end 
of the Five Year Plan will be 257. 


4. Special Treatment Centres 


An intensive care unit and a radiotherapy unit attached to the Hospital of the 
Republic in the First Governorate will be opened. These units will be equipped 
with modern equipment to enable surgeons to undertake operations which 
are at present impossible in the Republic. These two units will be operated 
by specialists from fraternal states working alongside local doctors. 


5. Pharmacy 
A pharmaceutical laboratory will be built at the Hospital of the Republic. 


6. Training 


Cadres will be training at the Institute for Training Medical Workers. Three 
additional branches of the Institute will be opened in the Second, Third, and 
Fifth Governorates, with an annual intake of 120 students. Thus the total 
annual intake of the Institute and its Branches will be 400 students. During 
the Five Year Plan 1,185 nurses, medical assistants, pharmacists, radio- 
graphers, midwives and health inspectors will graduate from the Institute. 

In the first year ofthe Five Year Plan, internal construction of the Institute 
will be completed to increase bed capacity to 200 beds. YD 200,000 have 
been allocated for this purpose. 


7. Preventative medicine 


Departments of preventative medicine. will be set up in each governorate and 
equipped with all necessary equipment and serums for vaccination. The 
Ministry of Health will carry out the following measures: 

a) Vaccinate every child against smallpox, poliomyelitis and yellow fever, 
through the mother and child care units which are being established in 
hospitals and health centres. 

b) Preventative medicine bureaux will be opened in every Governorate to 
control environmental health in cooperation with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Reform. One of their functions will be to treat irrigation 
canals with pesticides to wipe out bilharzia and malaria. 

c) Efforts will be made to combat malaria, bilharzia, trachoma and tuber- 
culosis. 

d) There will be full cooperation with the Ministry of Education to 
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provide health care in schools, and improve nutrition for primary and secon- 
dary school children. The Institute for Training Medical Workers will train 
primary and secondary school teachers in health education and the two 
ministries will cooperate to incorporate health education in the school 


curriculum. 


8. Expansion of existing health facilities 


Work will be carried out to expand the following establishments: 
a) al Nasr hospital at al Dhata in the Second Governorate. 
b) al Muhannaf hospital at Lodar in the Second Governorate. 
c) Mukeiras Health Centre in the Third Governorate.. 
d) al Sa'eed and Beihan Hospitals in the Fourth Governorate. 
e) Medical Imports in the First Governorate. 
f) Abbas Hospital in the Second Governorate. 
g) the Health Centre at Ahwar in the Second Governorate. 
h) Ali Jahes Hospital in the Fourth Governorate. 
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Chapter 3 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


During foreign occupation, transport and communications facilities were 
solely provided to serve the needs of British military and economic interests, 
and the commercial activities of foreign trading companies which dominate 
the country's economy. These facilities also made local agricultural produce, 
especially fruit and vegetables available for the personnel of the British military 
base and the foreign communities. In other words, British colonialism de- 
veloped transport and communications in its own interests, nothing more. 
This can be seen from the state of underdevelopment of this sector when 
independence was achieved in November 1967. 

Asphalted roads were only to be found in the residential areas of Aden 
town. Under occupation, the total of surfaced roads in the Republic was no 
more than 470km of which only 22km were in rural areas. This was the road 
built in the early 1960s between Aden and the town of Lahej in the Second 
Governorate. It specifically catered for the movement of British forces to 
quell revolutionary uprisings in certain rural areas. The remainder of the 
countryside had no surfaced roads, whether asphalted or otherwise. All 
this was another example of colonialist policy of creating isolation and 
fragmentation while keeping the region in a miserably under-developed state 
lacking the most elementary services. 

Internal air transport was organised by the Aden Airline Company, a 
subsidiary of the British Overseas Airways Company, and a local commericial 
Company Basco which owned some DC-3 planes. Sea transport depended on 
foreign shipping companies operating in Aden and basically provided for the 
transportation of commodities between Aden Port and the neighbouring 
countries. There were also some steamships and sailing vessels owned by local 
merchants. Land transport consisted of lorries owned by merchants. There 
were no formal companies, nor any legislation to control and develop the 
transport sector. 

At the time of independence, there were only two small operators involved 
in passenger road transport. They were both private companies — the Salam 
Ali Abduh Company Ltd, and the Aden Bus Company Ltd. Their operations 
were restricted to Aden. Between them they owned 100 buses all of which 
were old and unfit for use. 

Passenger land transport between Aden and the Second and Third Gover- 
norates were handled by small buses and land rovers belonging to individuals. 
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The bad condition of the roads and the long distance involved meant that 
land travel to the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Governorates was impossible. Rich 
passengers travelled by air and the rest by sea. 

Telephone services were only available in Aden and there were only five 
post offices outside Aden. 


Transport and Communications after the Corrective Move 


Transport and communications are vital elements in the socio-economic 
development of the country: both to encourage internal trade and to bridge 
the gulf between Aden and the rest of the country. Following the glorious 
Corrective Move, the revolutionary government has tried to provide modern 
means of transport for imported goods, and for local agricultural and indus- 
trial produce throughout the various areas of the Republic. 

The government also tried to provide better passenger services to encourage 
movement between the various regions of the country. Such movement was 
boosted by the abolition of customs and taxes imposed between the gover- 
norates by colonialism. Such services require that the government provides 
surfaced roads throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

To achieve this aim the government allocated large sums in the Three Year 
and the Five Year Plaus to finance the construction of a network of surfaced 
roads linking the towns and villages within each governorate and linking the 
six governorates of the Republic. It also took a number of radical measures to 
generally improve and reorganise this sector as a step towards establishing an 
independent national economy, which is a major target of our revolution. 

There follows a summary of the major radical changes carried out by the 
revolutionary government in the field of transport and communications. 


Roads 


After independence, or to be more precise after the glorious Corrective Move 
of 22 June 1969, a development plan was drawn up for the improvement of 
existing roads and the creation of a network of surfaced roads covering most 
regions of the Republic. This decision reflects the revolutionary government's 
appreciation of the positive importance of road communications in the process 
of socio-economic development. 

The network of surfaced roads increased to 718km during the Three Year 
Plan, i.e. an increase of 83.6% over the 1967 figure and 78.5% over the 1969 
figure. As well as the extension of asphalt surfaced roads, numerous dirt roads 
were also cut to provide communications within the governorates and between 
governorates. The total of dirt roads cut during the Three Year Plan was 
5,879km. 

The most important asphalted roads completed in the Three Year Plan are: 

Am din to Mukalla. This road is 470km long. The first stage (138km) 
linking the Third and Fourth Governorates was opened on the Fifth anni- 
versary Of the Corrective Move. The second stage of the road linking the 
Fourth and Fifth Governorates can now be completed. 
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The Abyan beach road. This road is 45km long. It was completed in 1974 
and is the last stage of the road linking the First Governorate with the Third 
Eventually this road will be extended to theFifth Governorate. 

Nubat Dukaim to Karesh. This road is 43km long and is a section of the 
road linking the First Governorate with the extreme limits of the Second 
Governorate. From there the road continues towards North Yemen forming 
an important economic bridge for mutual trade between the two parts of 


Yemen. 


Table 25: Increase in asphalted roads 1967-1974 


year km 
1967 470 
1968 470 
1969 494 
1970 506 
1971 523 
1972 552 
1973 718 
1974 863 


The expansion of roads under the Five Year Plan 


It is expected that 1,400km of new roads will be constructed during the Five 
Year Plan, including both asphalted and dirt roads. This will bring the total of 
asphalted roads by the end of the Plan to 1,529km, i.e. an increase of 76% 
over the 1974 figure and 225% over the 1967 figure. The following road 
building projects are included in the Five Year Plan: 


Mahfad-Mukalla. This is the second stage of the Amin-Mukalla road and is 
approximately 320km long. 
Mukalla Seyoun. This project covers approximately 354km including a 


branch road linking al-Rayyan and Shahr in the Fifth Governorate. 
The construction of this road, linking Mukalla and Shahr which are both 


on the coast of the Fifth Governorate with the main towns of Wadi Hadhra- 
maut will greatly assist the transportation and marketing of the agricultural 
produce of Wadi Hadhramaut. 


Table 26: Asphalted road projected in the Five Year Plan 


year km 

1974 863 
1975 1,132 
1976 1,367 
1977 1,514 
1978 1,529 
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Road Transport 


The Yemeni Bus Company Ltd. was formed on 25 October 1970 with a 
government shareholding of 51% and the remaining 49% held by: the private 
sector. In the brief period since its formation the company has seen con- 
siderable progress. This is summarised below: 


1) Eighty new buses have been purchased to complement the 30 which 
were salvaged for use following the dissolution of the two previous companies. 

2) The number of employees has increased from 300 in October 1970 to 
700 in October 1974. 

3) Eleven regular services are in operation in the First Governorate. Each 
bus makes 16 consecutive daily trips, compared with 11 interrupted trips in 
1970. 

4) The average daily passenger load has increased to 76,000 served by 75 
buses operating continuously for 18 hours per day compared with 30,000 
passengers served by less than 40 buses per day in 1970. 

5) The monthly salary of employees has increased from YD9 when the 
company was formed to a minimum of YD12 at present. In-service training 
and literacy classes are also provided to improve the educational and technical 
standards of the workforce. Some employees are sent abroad for training at a 


higher level. 


The organisation of internal road freight services 


In May 1970 the revolutionary government formed the Public Transport 
and Sorting Agency to organise domestic transportation of commodities in 
response to the changes taking place in the economy. By organising the 
distribution of work on a basis of equality between large and small vehicle 
companies, both at governorate level and at the national level, the government 
has guaranteed that small scale operators will have the possibility of making a 
living, which was not necessarily the case in the past. 

The Agency now has branch offices in the Second, Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Governorates, in addition to its head office in Aden. 


Development of road transport 


In the light of the importance of transport to trading activity and social and 
economic development the revolutionary government decided to create the 
Yemeni Land Transport Company to plan and implement a special policy for 
domestic passenger and freight transport throughout the Republic and to 
inspect the condition of private sector vehicles operating in this field. 

The Company currently owns 125 new ten ton lorries in addition to the 
vehicles owned by the cooperatives for which the company is responsible. 
The Company is now ready to employ this fleet on systematic routes to all 
the governorates supplementing the private sector transport which includes 
560 vehicles of varying sizes. 
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By establishing this new company, transport prices will be unified for the 
first time in the private and public sectors. 

The most important projects of the Yemeni Land Transport Company 
provided for in the Five Year Plan are the following: 


1( Linking the First Governorate with the Second, Third and Fifth with 
organised passenger services, thus allowing people to travel by fast buses from 
the east of the Republic (Fifth Governorate) to the West (First Governorate). 

2) A branch of the company will be opened in the southern province of 
the Third Governorate and in the Southern Province of the Fifth Governorate. 

3) The fleet will be expanded by the purchase of 100 new buses, including 
some of tourist specifications, to allow services to be provided for more than 
100,000 passengers per day. 

4) The company's garage facilities will be improved. Modern tools and 
equipment will be provided for the maintenance department and two mobile 


workshops will be purchased. | | 
5) Existing bus stations will be expanded, new ones built, and they will all 


be provided with sun shelters. 
Civil Aviation and Air Transport 


Aden International Airport 


Aden International Airport is one of the best in the world because of its 
excellent location on the sea coast, the absence of cloud and the relative 
lack of aircurrents. It is also one of the best equipped since it enjoys an 
important strategic position between east and west and has the modern 
technical means to allow it to provide the necessary services and facilities 


to air traffic by day and night. 
Before leaving the country the British colonialists tried to destroy the 
1 Airport. They took steps to 


international reputation of Aden Internationa و کی‎ 
have the centre for civil aviation safety of the International Civil Aviation 


Association transferred from Aden to Ethiopia. The Association, however, 
was satisfied that it should return to Aden once it was convinced that the 
workers in the airport were capable of operating the centre which the Civil 
Aviation Association is currently equipping with the most modern air traffic 
apparatus. 

Aden International Airport is currently used by 11 International Airlines 
on a reciprocal basis. 

The Civil Aviation Authority is responsible for air control services, landings 
and takeoffs, maintenance and lighting of runways, rescue and fire fighting 
equipment, air information services, radio and wireless communications and 
other facilities required by civil aviation. 

In February 1969 the Republic became a member of the International 
Meteorological Association and on 27 February 1970 became a member of 
the International Civil Aviation Association. It is also a member of the 
Arab States Council for Civil Aviation which is supervised by the Arab League. 
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The revolutionary government's desire to maintain the status of Aden 
International Airport as a first class airport is balanced by the desire to 
develop other airports in the Republic. Thus a project is in hand to reinforce 
the ground at Rayyan airport, Mukalla, which is the second modern airport 
in the Republic. It has been equipped with radio and meteorological equip- 
ment and refuelling equipment. A number of local airports have been opened 
to encourage domestic traffic. 


Democratic Yemen Airlines 


Democratic Yemen Airlines Company was established on 27 September 1970 
in order to organise and develop domestic air transport and to link the 
Republic with a modern internal and international air communications 
network. Currently the company has planes operating regular services to all 
the governorates and external flights to Cairo, Beirut, Kuwait, Mogadishu, 
Djibouti, Ta'iz, Hargeisa and Ber'o. 

In 1970 the Civil Aviation Association set up a school for civil aviation to 
instruct trainees in all fields of civil aviation techniques. Between 1971 and 
1974, 158 trainees gradugated from the school. Some of them are working 
for the state airline and others are continuing higher studies abroad. The 
company can rely to a large extent on local experience whereas once it was 
totally dependent on foreign expertise. 


Projects included in the Five Year Plan for the development of air transport 
and Aden Airport 


The projects are designed to expand and equip Aden International Airport to 
comply with international safety standards to provide for the landing and 
takeoff of the most modern planes and to develop the other airports in the 
Republic thus improving domestic air services. 

The main projects are: 

1) The renovation of Aden International Airport and the extension of its 
runways to 10,000 feet. 

2) The improvement of lighting equipment on the runways of Aden Inter- 
national Airport. 

3) The equipment of Aden International Airport with the necessary 
lighting to make possible multi-directional landing and takeoff. 

4) The purchase of meteorological, rescue and other equipment linked to 
satellite photography systems. 

5) The building of a perimeter fence around Aden International Airport. 

6) The purchase of equipment for the civil aviation school. 

7) The introduction of a number of new domestic services. 

8) The equipment of domestic airports with new meteorological and 
wireless equipment. 


Aden International Port 
Aden port is the main supply centre for shipping lines operating between 
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Europe and North Africa and the Far East, India, Australasia and East Africa. 
Indeed it is the chief gateway linking the east with the west because of its 
geographical location and its potential and capacity to provide high quality 
services and facilities for the various types of vessels which use it. 

Thanks to its excellent and rapid services, its long experience and its 
design which prevents crowding, Aden Port has acquired an international 
reputation for movement and capcity. It is renowned for the speed and safety 
of its services because of its modern technical resources, its depth and its 
obstacle-free waterways. There are no rock hazards or coral reefs. The port 
can refuel ships at the rate of 1,500 tons per hour. 

Aden has been famous since antiquity as a port and a trade centre for 
caravans. But it acquired its major international strategic importance when 
the Suez Canal opened in 1869 and world shipping began to make use of it. 
Colonialist forces — including the British — realised the importance of Aden 
Port and set about occupying and controlling the region. 

Aden port is a fully equipped first class port in that it has all the necessary 
safety equipment, fast supply and lightering services as well as a large number 
of warehouses available for transit and re-export trade. 

The flourishing of the port encouraged a number of companies who supply 
commodities and other services required by shipping as well as dry docks for 
painting, repair and inspection to establish operations. 

Before independence and indeed until nationalisation on 27 November 
1969 all such services were in the hands of foreign companies. 

Activity in the port was clearly affected by the closure of the Suez Canal 
as a result of the Zionist-imperialist aggression against the Arab Nation on 5 
June 1967. The number of ships passing through the port annually declined 
from 6,000 with a net tonnage of 31,000,000 tons in 1965-66 to 1,284 ships 
with a net tonnage of 5,300,000 tons in 1973-74. 

Imports and exports specific to the transit and re-export trades were also 
drastically reduced (see table 27). 


Table 27: The effect of the closure of the Suez Canal on 
Aden International Port 


year no. of ships net tonnage no. workers income expenditure 
mill. tons 

1965/66 6000 30 1600b 1739000 1371000 
1968/69 1382 6.1 1200 824729 791000 
1969/70 1568 8 1200 1040926 882000 
1970/71 1584 7.6 1200 1246771 868000 
1971/72 1320 6.3 1300 969473 888000 
1972/73 1373 5.8 1300 886468 852000 
1973/74 1284 5.2 1200 870794 818000 


We will now give a summary of the most important measures and projects 
adopted by the revolutionary government in this field. 


1. The Law relating to nationalisation of foreign companies and banks and 
the reorganisation of port services. 


On 27 November 1969 the revolutionary government issued Law number 37 
(1969) for the nationalisation of foreign companies and banks operating in 
the country. Under the provisions of this Law, the Yemeni Port Authority 
was set up to replace the administrative structure of the foreign companies 
and institutions which had been nationalised in the field of shipping, and to 
reorganise these companies on a new basis of specialisation and functional 
distribution of port services. 

On the basis of this Law, the National Dock Company was established as 
well as the National Maritime Company in 1970. 

The National Dock Company was formed by the amalgamation of the 
Aden Docks Company, ESTALCO, and Luke Thomas under the provisions 
of Law number 37 (1969). This company is a vital element in the national 
economy since the biggest part of its income is in hard currency. The National 
Dock Company is responsible for painting and repairing ships of all types and 
sizes and for manufacturing spare parts for other state institutions, thereby 
earning large sums in hard currency. 

The company has a large workshop for this purpose. In terms of equipment 
and experience it is the biggest workshop in the Republic. It also has other 
sections related to reapir and maintenance of ships, such as the main slipway, 
the electrical department, the foundry, the refrigeration department, soldering 
and smelting, tinsmithing and carpentry. 

The company builds small boats and launches of varying kinds for local 
and foreign owned companies. It employs 314 workers of whom 10 are 
specialised technicians and 170 are skilled workers. 

The National Shipping Company. This company specialises in maritime 
trading activities, offering all necessary services to foreign shipping entering 
and passing through the Port. This includes refuelling, supply of fresh water, 
loading and unloading, transportation of cargo between port and warehouses 
as well as general agency services. 

A branch company has also been established under the name of the Aden 
Company for Coastal Shipping. This company owns a fleet of four ships, 
Mukalla, Aden, Perim, al Mukha, which transport the Republic's exports 
overseas and handle part of the transit trade between Aden and neighbouring 
ports. These ships work the shipping lanes to Red Sea Ports, the Gulf of 
Aqaba, East Africa, the Arabian Gulf, India and Sri Lanka. 

Under the provisions of Law 18 of 1973, the Yemeni Ports and Shipping 
Authority was formed to incorporate the Aden Port Authority, the National 
Shipping Company, the National Dock Company, and the Aden Coastal 
Shipping Company. 


2. The establishment of a free zone 


The Free Zone was set up under the provisions of Law number 29 of 1970 to 
encourage trade between Democratic Yemen and the neighbouring states. 
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Responsibility for the supervision of the Free Zone and its administration was 
given to the Aden Port Authority. It has enclosed warehouse space totalling 
16,250 square feet and roofed areas totalling 525,420 square feet. This makes 
a total storage space of 687,920 square feet. 

Commodities entering the Free Zone enjoy numerous advantages and 
facilities on entry, during deposit, and on export and re-export. They are 
exempt from all duties, tariffs and currency controls. 

Trading institutions in the Free Zone are exempt from taxes on all profits 
resulting from trade outside the Republic. Unloading and storage of transit 
and re-export goods can be carried out in this zone. All goods arriving in the 
Free Zone can be transported by sea, land or air, outside the Republic after 
payment of the required duties. Sorting of commodities according to the 
demands of trade and markets can also be carried out. Various industries can 
be set up to produce tools or other commodities on condition that the raw 
materials used are imported and used in conjunction with domestically 


available materials. 


Laws relating to the protection of co | 
trade operations and the rights of production, are observed in the Free Zone. 


The most important projects aimed at developing and improving Aden 
International Port which have already been achieved are: 


mmercial property, industrial and 


1. In 1970-71 work was completed on digging and deepening the channel 
giving access to the interior port, and the 36ft deep area which includes 
modern anchorages on reinforced concrete pillars has been deepened to 39 
feet. The 40 foot depth zone has been deepened to 41 feet in order to increase 
the port's effectiveness in offering services to passing ships, and to allow the 
port to receive giant oil tankers which some industrial countries have begun 
to construct in recent years. This project cost YD350,000. | | 

2. The first Maritime Institute in the history of the Republic opened in 
1970 to train navigators and sea pilots. 

3. A new section was established for the maintenance of radar, electronic 
and wireless apparatus of visiting Ships, following the withdrawal of the 
foreign companies who used to undertake this work. | 

4. At all levels Yemenis are now occupying the posts which used to be 
held by foreigners before independence. 

5. A number of new launches have been purchased. 

6. Roofing has been constructed for 20,000 square feet of storage space. 

7. A fixed anchorage in the middle of the port has been renovated. 

8. A special Planning Department was set up in April 1973 to study and 
plan the further development of the port. In September 1974 the Department 

started work on preparing a 15 Year Development Plan. 


The Development of Port Services under the Five Year Development Plan 


1. There is a project for the construction of a port at Khalaf in the Fifth 
Governorate to serve the fishing industry. This port will have a facility for 
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anchorage at the quay itself. It will be 1,000 feet long and 150 feet wide, 
with an annual capacity of approximately 400 tons. 

2. A dredger will be purchased to keep the port free of silt. 

3. Two steamers will be purchased in years one and two of the Plan, one 
of 1,500 tons and one of 500 tons to allow annual transportation of goods 
totalling 48,000 tons. 

4. Provisional plans include the purchase of three steam and two diesel 
launches. 

5. Production equipment of the National Dock Company will be replaced 
and a‘plan prepared to set up a dry dock facility for the maintenance of 
vessels of 10-20,000 tons. 


Postal Services 


Before independence, postal services were concentrated in Aden and other 
main towns in the area. The postal administration in Aden had no right to 
make direct contact with Arab and International Postal Unions. Such contacts 
were all handled by the British Post Office in London. 

Postal services in the countryside were fragmented and inefficient. They 
were not centrally administered because of the geographic dislocation imposed 
on the region by the British colonialists. After independence, or to be more 
precise, following the 22 June Corrective Move, the revolutionary government 
took a number of measures to provide better services for the people. The 
administrative control of the postal service throughout the country was 
restructured. The revolutionary government issued legislation, and a charter 
for postal services such as mail, parcel post, money orders, postal orders etc. 
New post offices were opened and the services of existing offices improved. 

Since 1969 a large proportion of the development of postal services has 
favoured the rural areas. Responsibility for sub-post offices opened in remote 
areas has been placed in the hands of shop 


areas has been placed in the hands of shop owners so that communications 
are made easier by the availability of services throughout the day, rather than 
in official post office hours. 

: a will now present a summary of what has been accomplished in this 
ield: 


1. Thirteen new post offices and five new sub-post offices have been 
opened. Before independence, there were only 29 post offices and 13 sub- 
post offices. 

2. Democratic Yemen has become a member of the Arab Postal Union, 
the International Postal Union, and the Union of Radio and Wireless Com- 
munications. This allows the management of the post and telephone services 
to create and strengthen friendly relations with regional and international 
organisations in this field, and to reduce the cost of mail to Arab countries. 

3. Efforts have been made to encourage people to invest in the post office 
savings scheme which is available in all branches of the post office. This has 
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been done by creating a flexible and easy mode of operation with those 
people who wish to save. 
4. Twenty-four postal employees from various governorates, are receiving 


training. 


Development of postal services included in the Five Year Plan 


The Five Year Plan includes provisions for the development of postal services 
in the First Governorate, and their extension to all areas of the Republic. 
In the course of the Plan, 22 new offices will be opened in the rural areas, as 
well as 10 sub-offices and 58 postal sales points. 

By the end of the Plan, the number of post offices in the Republic will 


total 64, representing a 52% increase over 1973-74. 


Telephone Services 

Where telephone services were concerned, the colonial authorities gave all 
the administrative and technical jobs to English people or other foreigners, 
thus giving no opportunity for local cadres to be trained. 

At independence, the foreigners stopped working and left the country, 
creating a major gap, particularly in the technical field. At that time the 
telephone system consisted of four automatic exchanges and two semi- 
automatic exchanges, all in the First Governorate, with a capacity of 9,900 
lines. There was also a manual magnetic exchange with a 100 line capacity 
in Mukalla. 

After independence, local technicians 5 
exchanges and keep them working in spite o 
Aden and Little Aden which had been set up in 1954. 

The telephone administration is striving to improve its ope! ations by self 
transformation, through local cadres who have been sent abroad for training, 
with the help of a number of experts and advisers sent by fraternal countries 
to assist us. 

At the moment, the telephone administration has 10 radio-telephone links 
with Cairo, London, Mogadishu, Bombay, Nairobi, Sana'a, Hargeisa, Addis 
Ababa, Bahrain and Jibouti. 

At the beginning of 1972, the cost of installing a telelphone hne was 
reduced from YD10 to YD7, and the number of free calls per subscriber 
increased to 200 a year. After independence, and especially after the glorious 
Corrective Move of 22 June 1969, new improvements were made in the 
telephone services and a number of developments carried out in the First 

Governorate. Telephone services were introduced to a number of towns in 
other governorates and the number of operating lines in the Republic increased 
to 6,037 lines in 1974 compared with 5,028 in 1968. 


ucceeded in maintaining these 
f their old age, like the ones in 


Projects accomplished before the Three Year Plan 
1. The following manual internal exchanges were set up: 
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a) A 300 line exchange at Mukalla 

b) The 100 line exchange formerly at Mukalla was transferred to Seyiun 
c) A 50 line exchange at Lahej 

d) A 60 line exchange at Zinjibar 

e) A 60 line exchange at Ju'ar 

2. Exchange buildings were maintained. 

3. From a total of 8 switchboards left at Little Aden exchange by the 
British army, 4 were made operable. Work is in progress to restore the re- 
maining four. Spare parts have been ordered from abroad. The work will cost 
YD1,500 in hard currency. 


Major achievements during the Three Year Plan 


1. An automatic exchange was built in Mukalla (Fifth Govenorate) with a 
capacity of 100 lines costing YD93,500. This project includes laying a cable 
to Khalaf once the road between it and Mukalla has been completed. This 
project was started in 1972. 

2. Wireless communications were established between Aden and Ta'izz 
and Sana'a in the northern half of Yemen. The section of the project for 
which the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen was responsible was 
completed in 1974, and is ready for operation as soon as the Yemen Arab 
Republic section has been completed. 

3. A project to lay telephone cables between al Mansoura and al Shu'aib 
in the First Governorate, was completed in 1974. The project required 400 
twin cables, and provided a telephone service for al Haswa region, as well as 
improving the service in al Shu'aib by replacing old cables. 

4. The telephone networks in Khormaksar and al Tawahi were improved. 
The project, included the replacement of cables and distribution points in 
some areas, as well as laying new cables in others. Most of the work has been 
completed, and the remainder will be finished in 1975. 

5. A 50 pair cable was laid from the control tower of Aden International 
Airport to the Abdel Qawi Martyrs camp. This is part of a project to set up a 
transmitter station for the civil aviation authority. The project was completed 
and handed over to the Civil Aviation Authority in 1974. 


Development of telephone services in the Five Year Plan 


Projects included in the Five Year Plan concentrate on improving and ex- 
panding telephone services in the capital, where 1,100 lines will be prepared 
in al Tawahi, and 28 lines to link Salah al Din camp with Little Aden. The 
distribution network in al Mansoura will be improved and studies made for 
nee nce of the Ma'alla exchange which has been in operation since 
1954. 

It is worth mentioning that the plans for the development of the telephone 
services during the Five Year Plan include reserve plans aimed at setting up a 
radio telephone system between the governorates. Work will begin on this 
project as soon as finances are made available. 
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Chapter 4. 
ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


ELECTRICITY 


On 1 December 1969, the Revolutionary government formed a unified 
electricity supply management for the entire Republic under the name 
of the General Electrical Power Authority, to replace the Aden Electricity 
Authority. This new organisation was given the important task of prep aring 
and implementing development projects for the extension of electrical 
services to the various regions of the Republic, using existing generating and 
supply stations, combining them, and providing total technical supervision 
of all stations and electricity lines in the Republic to ensure safety and 
continuous operation. 

The services provided by the Aden Electricity Authority before indepen- 
dence, were restricted to the Aden Colony alone. Indeed, until a few years 
before the revolution, these services were confined within specific areas of the 
town, where the commercial activities of colonialist companies were based. 
Thus, in the Dar Sa'ad area, for example, there were no electric lights, except 
at the Sultan’s house, and some government offices in Lahey town, while 
popular districts in Aden such as Sheikh Othman, at Mansoura, and al Roda 
only had a few basic electrical services, through which the current rarely 
flowed anyway, for one reason or another. Worse than that, the occupation 
authorities provided temporary electricity services for the areas in which the 
British were stationed by using special generators. The British carried them 

aWay or rendered them inoperative before independence. 

The colonial authorities did not bother to supply electricity to the rural 
areas. All the plans for electrification of some rural towns in the pre-indepen- 
dence period were promoted by local firms or more often, by community 
initiatives or local traders. In the period between independence and the 
establishment of the General Electrical Power Authority, in December 1969, 
the general situation remained static apart from some basic reforms. From the 
1 December 1969, the General Electrical Power Authority began operating, 
starting to piece together the patchwork of stations scattered in various areas 
to form a unified network, thus strengthening and guaranteeing the flow of 
electricity. The Authority introduced many improvements to the distribution 
networks in various areas of the governorates, as well as implementing a 
number of projects to provide electricity for the popular residential areas in 
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the towns and the regions which were previously deprived of it, and providing 
the electrical energy necessary to meet the requirements of socio-econominc 
development, and especially of the industrialisation movement taking place in 
our country. 

There follows a brief summary of the most important achievements in this 
field: 

1. All the electricity stations in the Republic were brought under the 
control of the General Electrical Power Authority, including those on Lodar, 
Moodiyah, Abyan, Ja'ar, Mukalla, Seiyoun. They were directly supervised by 
the Authority's central administration in Aden which also introduced a 
number of improvements to the network. 

2. Foreign technical advice and specialists were replaced by local cadres. 

3. Electricity was provided for new industrial establishments. 

4. Considerable expansion was achieved in the availability of electricty for 
numerous towns and villages in the Republic, the most important projects in 
this field are the following: 


a) In 1971 two stations in al Doas and al Hami in the Fifth Governorate were 
built. 

b) Al Ghaidha in the Sixth Governorate was provided with two generators 
in 1972. 

c) The electrification of 'Ataq in the Fourth Governorate was completed in 
1974. 

d) Electrification of al Dhal'a in the Second Governorate was completed in 
1974. 

e) Electricity cables were provided between Khormaksar and al Mansoura in 
the First Governorate to carry the current to the Sheikh Othman district 
and beyond, in 1972. 

f) A land cable waslaid between the Cinema district and the Yacobi Cemetery 

district in Mukalla was set up, providing the main station there with two 

generators of 2,000 KWH each to strengthen and carry the current for the 
fishing projects in Khalaf region and to supply the industrial projects in the 
southern Province of the Fifth Governorate. 

5. The following projects which were beyond the scope of the Three Year 

Plan were implemented: 


a) Two land cables of 11,000 volts were provided for the new radio trans- 

mitter station at al Heswa and internal electrical work on the station was 

completed. 

b) a cable to feed the 14 October Press printworks in Crater was pro- 
vided. 

c) A land cable to feed the revolutionary factory for spare parts in Khor- 
maksar was built. 

d) Current was connected to the wells of wadi Tuban in al Feyush in the 
Second Governorate. 

e) Electrification of the Seisaban district of Sheikh Othman. 

f) Electrification of the Al Sayadin district of Bi’r Fogom. 
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g) The electricity supply was connected to various places opened during the 
Three Year Plan, such as schools, post offices, small factories, etc. 

h) Electric current was connected by 11,000 volt aerial lines to the wells of 
the 22 June Garden in Lahej in the Second Governorate. 

i) Electric current was connected to the wells of the Eastern Shugayrat 26 
September farm in the Second governorate and surveying and planning 
for the electricifcation of the Western Shugayrat farm. 

j The extension of a main cable of 33,000 volts from Lahej to the Husseini 
gardens, to connect the current of Wadi Khayr farm and al Comandan 
Casino, and to prepare to connect to the wells of the Husseini gardens. 


Table 28: Comparison of the numbers of permanent and temporary workers 
in the projects and establishments of the Ministry of Public Works between 
1967 and 1974 


1967 1974 


Section Permanent Temporary Total Permanent Temporary Total 
Roads 592 — 592 697 1500 2197 
Electricity 560 5 560 947 — 947 
Water 568 — 568 651 131 782 
Total 1720 — 1720 2295 1631 3926 


r 19 wells and cattle com- 


k) Electrification of the Ja’wala project to powe 
d to thirteen wells which 


pounds. The current has already been connecte 
are in operation and to the cattle compounds. 

I) Electric current has been connected to well number 3 and the surrounding 
offices in al Fuyush farm which is a subsidiary of the Wadi Taban project. 

m)Current has been connected to the Proletariat school, using 11,000 volt 
overhead cables. 

n) Electrification of the al Habilein village in the Second Governorate. 

o) The completion during the Three Year Plan of the inspection of all elec- 
tricity lines in all towns, villages and governorates, and a comprehensive 
survey of all the towns and villages which might be electrified during the 
Five Year Plan, like Yahar in the Second Governorate, al Mahfad in the 
Third Governorate, Yashbum in the Fourth Governorate and Aynat in the 


Fifth Governorate. 


Development of electrical power under the Five Year Plan 


The Five Year Plan includes a number of projects for the development of 


electrical power in the Republic, through which the generating capacity will 
be raised by the end of the Plan to 268 million KWH, i.e. an increase of 807% 


compared with 1972. These projects can be summarised as follows: 
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1. Building the Khormaksar station (25 megawatts) and bringing it into 
operation, which will provide the growing power requirements of Aden's 
industrial projects. 

2. Building and opening the Khalaf station at Mukalla (5 megawatts) to 
supply the fish canning factory, the fish meal factory and the cooling and 
refrigeration establishments. 

3. Reinforcing the electricity station in Moodiyah in the Third Governorate 
which currently as a capacity of 320 KW to 1000 KW to satisfy the growing 
demand for electric power in the agricultural projects in this region. 

4. To begin construction of a steam powered station in 1976 in Aden with 
a capacity of 100 Megawatts. It is expected that it should enter service in 
1979. 

5. To carry out a number of technical operations to improve and expand 
the electrical grid in all the governorates. 

6. To electrify Wadi Hadhramaut in its entirety by setting up an electricity 
station and a unified grid extending from al Qutn to Tarim. 


WATER 


The situation under occupation 


British colonialism left the desert and rural regions throughout the period of 
occupation of our country in a tragic state totally dependent on rainfall, and 
with no provisions for drinking water. The people living in these regions, and 
especially in the desert regions, were subject to constant thirst. This led to the 
death of thousands of people as well as their livestock which is their sole 
wealth. 

Until recently the situation in the towns was not much better. Until the 
Fifties Aden, and until the mid-Sixties Mukalla, experienced fairly difficult 
circumstances. Transportation of water was primitive, costly and unsanitary. 
The colonial authorities were only concerned with Aden colony and the 
demands of its military forces, the trading and economic establishments, and 
trading activity in the port of Aden. 

Thus during the 129 years of colonial domination, the occupation forces 
only created two government agencies for the supply of drinking water for 
the residents of the area: one in Aden called the ‘Water Authority’ which 
specialised in providing drinking water for the inhabitants of Aden town 
only, and offering technical advice on some of the water projects set up in 
what were called the amirates, sheikhdoms and sultanates. The second was 
set up in Mukalla, and called the Water Board to provide drinking water for 
the people of Mukalla. The other regions of the Republic did not trouble the 
thoughts of the occupation authorities. 


The situation after independence 


Since independence — and especially since the glorious Corrective Move of 
22 June 1969 — various areas of the Republic have seen a number of improve- 
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ments in this field. This is a natural result of the considerable concern and 
attention of the revolutionary government to change this painful reality and 
its persistent and urgent efforts to provide clean drinking water for domestic 
consumption at reasonable prices, and to fulfill the requirements of economic, 
agricultural and other development plans which have been implemented. 

As a result of such projects the water level has been raised in the old 
sources. This has led to an ability to meet the demands of the population and 
the new industrial projects in the towns. Water projects in the rural and desert 
areas also allowed for the provision of drinking water for thousands of people. 
This will help to improve the atmosphere from the health and the social points 
of view. 

One of the most important measures taken by the revolutionary govern- 
ment in this field was the issuing of Law 19 of 1970. This established the 
Public Water Authority, as a public institution with legal status. and financial 
and administrative independence.. The ‘Water Authority’ was added to it in 
the First Governorate, and the Water Board in Mukalla, and some other water 
projects with an income in the various areas of the Republic. The Public 
Water Authority was given the task of technical supervision over all the water 
projects in the Republic. 

The Public Water Authority also bears responsibility for the administration, 
maintenance and development of projects which existed before the revolution 
and those initiated after, and in preparing technical studies for the provision 
of drinking water throughout the Republic and the supervision of their 
implementation. 

This measure had a major positive effect on the progress of work in this 
field, allowing the method of centralised planning and supervision, and 

decentralised administration and implementation to be followed in all the 
plans within the scope of the Public Water Authority. 

Following independence a number of studies were made of the water 
requirements of the towns, evaluating existing projects in the Republic and 
defining their position. A number of new wells were dug and the cylinder 
wells repaired. The latter were put out of service by the two oil exploration 
companies PCL and Pan American when they left the region before indepen- 
dence. Supervision was imposed on the drinking water office in the bedouin 
region, which was working to administer the special installations for the 
nomads who live in those regions which included the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Governorates. Financial investment was given in the existing 'Atag project 
and others. 

There follows a summary of the achievements of the revolutionary govern. 
ment between the Glorious Corrective Move and 1973-74: 


1. Between The Corrective Move and the beginning of the Three Year Plan 


During this period some vital plans were completed, like the Jadib project in 
the Sixth Governorate and the Umran project in the First Governorate, and 
the Am Ain and Amsura projects in the Third Governorate. Other projects 
Were started and continued during the Three Year Plan. 
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2. Projects completed during the Three Year Plan 


During the Three Year Plan (1971-2 — 1973-4) a number of achievements 
were realised in this field in which popular initiative played a major part in 
speeding up the completion and reducing costs. There follows a summary of 
the most important projects completed: 


The Aden Project — the First Governorate: 


a) Four additional wells were bored in the region of Bir Nasir; they were 
equipped and linked to the main pipeline which has a 15 inch diameter. 

b) The reservoir at al Roda (Revolution district) was prepared by linking it 
through the main pipeline to the chlorine installations. 

c) The branch pipelines in Dar Sa'd and al Arish villages were extended. 

d) Some of the lines in the internal water network in Khormaksar, Sheikh 
Othman and at Tawila were changed. 

e) A major reservoir in Sheikh Othman was built. 

f) Chlorination equipment was bought and installed in Bir Nasir, Sheikh 
Othman, Bir Ahmad, and Magzara. 

g) The water requirements of new industrial establishments were supplied. 

h) All reservoirs were supplied with electricity and telephones. 


Al Hoyta and al waht — Second Governorate 


a) The internal network was changed and expanded and water supplies were 
connected to the villagers of Al Semsam and Bir Omer. 

b) The generator building was expanded by constructing two additional 
chlorine plants. These installations were fenced off and the storage tanks 
painted. 


Ad Dhali's — Second Governorate 


a) The open well was deepened and two pumps were set up, one underwater, 
one oper.ied from the surface. 

b) A well at Khilla was bored with storage tanks and the necessary pumping 
equipment. This project will meet the water requirements of al Dhal'a 
town. 


Perim Island — First Governorate 


A filtering machine was bought and set up, which has a productive capacity 
of 6,000 gallons a day. 


Mukalla — Fifth Governorate 


a) Three new wells at the well station in Khilla were bored and equipped; 
they were linked by a 9 inch pipe to the main reservoir pipe. 

b) The internal network in Mukalla town and its suburbs (al Sharj, al Dees, 
and Khalaf) was expanded. 

c) The pipe linking Khalaf and Mukalla was replaced by a larger pipe in order 
to supply water to the industrial projects established there. 
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Al Ghael and al Shahr — Fifth Governorate 


a) The project at the town of Ghael ba Wazir was completed, extending to 
the villages of al Sudda', Shuhayr and al Qara, which was opened on 
22 June 1973. 

b) The greater part of the al Shahr project was completed, while the entire 
project should be completed before the end of 1974. 

Providing water for remote desert regions in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 

Governorates. 

a) Wells were bored in the Fourth Governorate. In the fourth well, the 
appropriate water level was found and the well was therefore equipped 
with the necessary machinery and installations. 

b) Two wells were successfully bored in Bahran in the Fifth Governorate, 
which were then equipped with the necessary machinery and installations. 

c) Three new transport vehicles have been purchased to supply drinking 
water to the principal areas of the northern desert (Thamud province). 

d) Three wells have been bored in the desert strip of the Sixth Governorate, 
and they have been equipped with the necessary pumps and installations. 


Boring wells in the villages to supply drinking water. 
Ninety wells have been bored, 44 of which are to provide drinking water. 
They are distributed as follows: 

Second Governorate 7 wells 

Third Governorate 11 wells 

Fourth Governorate — 13 wells 

Fifth Governorate 13 wells 
The rest of the wells provide water for road building, state farms, agricultural 
projects and camps in the various rural areas. All these wells have been 
equipped with pumps, storage facilities and other necessary equipment. 


Aid for community projects 


Cash, material and technical assistance has been give to more than forty 
community projects in various regions of the Republic. 


Projects of the Public Water Authority in the Five Year Plan 


The Five Year Plan incorporates a number of new water projects in addition 
to those which were not completed 1n the course of the Three Year Plan. All 
these projects have been included in the industrial sector of the Five Year 
Plan, linking them with industrial projects to be implemented in the course 
of the Five Year Plan. 

The most important projects are the following: 


1. A project to develop water resources in Aden town: deep welis will be 
bored in order to obtain a guaranteed source of water to meet the demands of 
new industrial projects and domestic consumption, resulting from increased 
population density and the rise in the standard of living. In addition new 
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reservoirs will be constructed and the main and brqnch networks completed 
in the past will be improved and expanded. The period for completion of this 
work has been set at five years. ۸ wide ranging study of the requirements of 
this project will also be prepared. 


2. The Khilla — al Dhal'a project 
This plan aims at providing al Dhal'a and the surrounding areas with water. 
This was included in the Five Year Plan after a new water source had been 
discovered in the wadi Khilla at a distance of 8 miles from the previous source. 
Work is in full progress on this project and is scheduled to be completed 
within two years. 


3. Developing water supplies for al Hota and al Waht 


This project aims at improving and developing the water supply network in 
al Hota and al Waht in the Second Governorate by buying and installing a 
number of machines and pipes and by building reservoirs and offices. This 
work will be carried out in the Second and Third years of the Plan. 


4. The Abyan project in the Third Governorate 


This vital plan is designed to supply the two towns of Ju'ar and Zinjibar in 
the Third Governorate with water. Already the main pipes, machines, pumps 
and a number of vehicles necessary for the implementation of this project 
have been purchased. The time scheduled for completion of the project is 
two years. 


S. Lab'ous project in the Third Governorate 


The Public Water Authority and the local people are participating in this 
project which will help to improve the life of the people in this mountainous 
region. The project is scheduled to take three years. 


6. Supply project for 'Ataz and Beihan. 


These two projects in the Fourth Governorate will be completed in a four 
year period. 


7. Developing water supplies in Mukalla — Fifth Governorate 


Mukalla, which is the second largest town in the Republic, is the site of a 
number of factories built during the Three Year Plan in addition to further 
industrialisation projects included in the Five Year Plan. Within three years 
the town's water supplies will be fuliy developed: a number of machines and 
generators will be purchased and installed. An additional primary pipe line 
laid and the distribution network improved to meet the demands of the 
industrial establishments and the dense population. 
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8. The Seiyous water project in the Fifth Governorate 


This town is important because of its position in the heart of Wadi Hadh- 
ramaut and its status as a tourist resort. An important project will be under- 
taken there to provide reliable water resources, supplying drinking water for 
the town and its suburbs, and to meet the demands of the nascent industry, 
farming and tourism in Wadi Hadhramaut. The Plan is scheduled for com- 
pletion in a three year period. 


9. Other projects 


There are other important projects to be carried out during the Five Year 
Plan, including a project in al Jhaidah in the Sixth Governorate and another 
on the island of Socotra. Financial resources have been set aside to assist 
community water projects in villages and districts throughout the Republic. 
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Chapter 5 
CULTURE AND TOURISM 


Culture before independence 


As long as they controlled the region, the occupation autnorities were not in 
the least concerned with promoting education and national culture among the 
people. On the contrary they were keen to perpetuate ignorance and back- 
wardness in every field, stamping out any popular attempts to organise 
clubs, cultural societies, or to publish nationalist newspapers. Every possible 
stumbling block was put in the way. At the same time the authorities spared 
no effort in spreading colonialist culture, to ingrain colonialist policy and to 
divert people's attention from the nationalist cause. 

When nationalist feeling began to increase and draw the attention of the 
masses, towards the end of the 1950s, the colonial ruling circles began to 
open libraries and information centres in Aden and the Protectorates. They 
encouraged their subservient agents to publish and distribute papers and 
magazines which showed British policy in the area in a favourable light. These 
libraries were under the control of the so-called Ministry of Information and 
National Guidance, which in turn was under the thumb of the British High 
Commissioner. 

In these libraries the people only found British magazines, newspapers and 
propaganda leaflets praising the colonial state and what is supposed to have 
been its civilising' role in the colonies. Thus the libraries were a mouthpiece 
for colonialist culture to promote the capitalist system which the British were 
trying to establish in the colonies. 

In the Political Report presented to the Fifth General Congress, Comrade 
Abdel Fattah Isma'il, Secretary General of the Central Committee of the 
Political Organisation, the National Front, said “British colonialism had to 
employ the dirty policy of keeping people in a state of ignorance, alienated 
from everything connected with the national, science or modern life. On 
the one hand it gave its full blessing to anything which fortified backward 
feudalist culture in the countryside, with its myths and fabulous nonsense 
in order to sow a spirit of submission. In the town on the other hand it 
perpetuated any cultural phenomenon which glorified the ‘noble mission’ of 
the colonialists, or to be more precise the British who left their shores to 
‘civilise others and perform heroic deeds in order to be their salvation’. 

First Aden Colony, then the Protectorates, were the scene of many popular 
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expressions of rejection of such culture, especially after the launching of the 
14 October Revolution in the mountains of Radfan under the leadership of 
the Political Organisation, the National Front, in 1963. The National Front 
played a major role, through constant hard work, to educate its members 
and to give lectures and distribute pamphlets, political tracts and some 
nationalist newspapers published in the region, to educate the masses and 
raise their consciousness insofar as this was possible under the difficult con- 
ditions of occupation and armed struggle. 


Culture after the Corrective move 


In the period between independence and the Corrective Move of 22 June 
1969, the policy of the right wing reactionary authorities prevented the 
emergence of conditions and circumstances favourable to any real change in 
the cultural situation at that time. But the Corrective Move was the true 
launching point for eradicating the residue of colonialism in this domain, 
while laying a firm foundation for a recolutionary culture which would aim at 
creating a progressive national culture, open to progressive human thinking 
and to spreading nationalist, humanist culture among the broad masses of the 
people. 

The Political Organisation, and the revolutionary government were eager 
to confirm their major concern with culture including uprooting the residue 
of colonial-feudal culture in the region, while drawing attention to the 
genuine heritage of the Yemeni people as a true expression of their struggles 
and a translation of their hopes and ambitions. In this way the field was 
laid open to their creative abilities, their national arts and literature, and 
the foundation was laid for a new culture springing from the aims of the 
revolution in its national democratic phase. 

Thus the Programme for the National Democratic stage of the revolution 
prescribes the following: 


1. The eradication of all old cultures; feudalist colonialist and bourgeois; 
and all the reactionary concepts and traditons the colonial system tried to 
bequeath on us, by spreading scientific socialist thinking and progressive Arab 
Yemeni culture, and by taking care to revitalise everything which is good in 
our artistic and literary heritage. 

2. Setting out a progressive Yemeni nationalist syllabus in education, on a 
progressive scientific educational basis to enable the rising generations to rid 
themselves of the effects of bourgeois and feudal education while arming 
themselves with an education which will help them to develop a progressive 
civilised Arab Yemeni heritage. 

3. Combatting all colonialist, feudal and reactionary ideologies which 
exploit religion in their interests. 

4. Establishing democracy among the forces who are the true beneficiaries 
of the revolution, in their activities and initiatives so that the mass organi- 
sations can play an active part in social and cultural life, especially in the task 
of eradicating tribalism, sectarianism, and regionalism, replacing them with a 
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new understanding developed through the changes which will arise from 
implementing the tasks of the national democratic revolution. 

Article 31 of the Constitution states that ‘the State will protect Arab and 
Islamic culture and will encourage humane culture. It will free the people 
from the corrupt culture promoted by imperialism, colonialism and the 
enemies of progress and from backward tribalistic and sectarian tendences, 
creating a national culture which will serve the national democratic revolution'. 

Article 32 states that ‘the state will encourage nationalist culture which 
will serve the cause of peace based on justice, and humanity and will protect 
the progressive national heritage...” 

Article 37 states ‘the government will provide every assistance for the 
advancement of science and the arts; it will also encourage all scientific and 
artistic creativity and invention and will protect the results of such work’. 

In the short period which has elapsed since its creation, the Ministry of 
Culture and Tourism, despite feeble resources and lack of cadres has achieved 
important steps in forming the basics for the much needed cultural rebirth 
of the nation in accordance with the aims and objectives of the national 


democratic stages of the revolution. 
The most important achievements can be summarised as follows: 


1. Culture in general 

1) A number of books and studies have been published in the various 
branches of literature, on Yemeni history, and various other cultural fields. 

2) A monthly magazine has been published under the title The New 
Culture Magazine. 

3) Four new cultural centres have been established. One is the Dar al 
Thaqafa in Crater, in the First Governorate. The other three are in al Hota 
in the Second Governorate, Zinjibar in the Third Governorate and 'Ataq 
in the Fourth Governorate. There are in addition four more new centres 
supported by popular initiative in al Ghaidah in the Sixth Governorate. 
Seyoun in the Fifth Governorate, Ju'ar and Moeudiyah in the Third Gover- 
norate. All these cultural centres are equipped with necessary books, apparatus 
and cinema projectors. 

4) A number of agreements have been concluded for cultural and scientific 
cooperation with a number of friendly sister countries. In accordance with 
the executive programmes of these agreements, exchange visits were carried 
out between people working in the cultural field in Democratic Yemen 
and their counterparts in those countries. The same applied to artistic and 
musical groups. National film weeks were held. There was also exchange of 
publications and films and training of Yemeni cadres in various types of 
cultural work, including theatre, cinema, music and fine arts. 

5) Two exhibitions of Yemeni civilisation were held. The first was in 
1973. Democratic Yemen participated in a mobile exhibition of Arab civili- 
sation under the sponsorship of the League of Arab States. This exhibition 
opened in Rome and is currently touring West European capitals. The Second 
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exhibition opened on 25 August 1974 in the exhibition hall of the National 
Theatre. It has been decided that the exhibition will soon transfer to the 
Soviet Union and thereafter to the other socialist countries. 

These exhibitions incorporated sections including examples of relics of 
early Yemeni civilisation, collections of Yemeni printed works, both ancient 
and modern, typical examples of traditional Yemeni dress, as well as picture 
exhibitions depicting aspects of the Yemeni people's struggle, their civilisation 
and glorious history from ancient times to the present day. 

6) The public libraries belonging to the Ministry, in Aden, Mukalla and 
Tarim have been expanded as have the libraries of the cultural centres. They 
have all been provided with the appropriate books and publications, and the 
opportunity has been provided for everybody to belong to a library free of 
charge. 


2. Attention to our heritage 


1) A number of Yemeni books and manuscripts held in private libraries 
have been photographed. The number of pages copied this far is some 6,000. 
This is a step towards the Ministry's programme for establishing a microfilm 
archive of Yemeni historical manuscripts and documents. 

2) A general catalogue has been prepared of all manuscripts existing in 
the southern region of Yemen, and especially in the Fifth Governorate — 
Hadhramaut. This catalogue will be published in book form this year (1974). 

3) Preparations have been made for the creation of a National State Copy- 
right Library to contain a vopy of everything published or to be published 
about Yemen both at home and abroad. A great deal of work has been done 
in this respect, and the Central Library will be opened as soon as the new 
special building is completed. Work is due to start on the building at the end 
of 1974. 

4) A start has been made on a significant major cultural project aimed at 
providing the necessary facilities to photograph all the important manuscripts, 
documents, and books related to Yemen which exist abroad. 

5) The Yemeni Centre for Cultural Research has been established in 
accordance with Law 20 issued on 30 July 1974, which defined its aims as 
follows: 


a) To be concerned with study and research related to Yemeni heritage and 
civilisation. 

b) To encourage writing and translation in the field of cultural research. 

c) To continue the efforts which have been made in writing about Yemeni 
culture and history, evaluating and purifying them of all negative and 
colonial biases. 

d) To search for Yemeni scientific and historical manuscripts, collect and 
authenticate them, and strive to publish them. 

e) To protect documents, writings, etc, related to the history and culture of 
the Yemen, to develop, collect and organise them so they are more readily 
useful. 
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f) To build a National Book Centre. 
g) To revitalise positive aspects of our heritage and purify them in the service 
of a national progressive culture, putting an end to the residue of colonialsm 


and feudalism in this field. 


3. Archaeology 


1) To set up a number of new museums, renovate others, expanding and 
reorganising them as follows: 


a) To open the military museum in June 1971. 

b) To open the first ethnographic museum in the Republic at Tawila Tanks in 
June 1972. to be called the Museum of Popular Customs and Behaviour. 

c) To open the Seyoun museum for folk costumes and antiquities in 1974. 

d) To renovate the Natonal Museum at Tawahi to be reopened in June 1974. 

e) To renovate Beihan national antiquities museum, and reopen it in May 
1970. 

f) To renovate Mukalla national museum for antiquities and folk arts, adding 
a new section and reopening it in June 1973. 


2) To develop the historic archaeological area of Tawila Tanks in the 
capital, transforming it into a tourist site in June 1972. 

3) To survey archaeological sites in other parts of the Republic between 
March and May 1974. 

4) To begin requesting states who removed some Yemeni relics illegally to 
return them to the relevant authorities in the Republic in accordance with the 
resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations in its 28th Session. 

5) To set up a workshop for preserving relics and a photographic depart- 


ment. 


4. Plastic arts 


1) The formation of the Union of Yemeni Plastic Artists in December 
1972. 

2) The establishment of a permanent exhibition of fine arts in the Cultural 
Centre in Crater town. 

3) The founding of a special department for plastic arts at the Ministry. 
Democratic Yemen became noticeably active in this field on both the national 
and the international levels. Recently a Yemeni artist has been elected to the 
general secretariat of the Union of Arab Plastic Artists. 


5. Music and Folk arts 


1) The first Institute of Music and Folk Arts in the history of the country 
was founded in December 1973 and called the ‘Institute of Fine Arts’. Under 
its aegis thus far the Yemeni National Dance and Folk Arts Troupe has been 
created. The Institute currently has 80 students. 

2) The Union of Yemeni Musicians was formed on 29 November 1972. 

3) Folk dances have been filmed and recorded in the governorates. 
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4) A start has been made on recording singing and instrumental music 
in the governorates, beginning with the Fifth Governorate. 

5) Since the beginning of 1974 Yemeni folk music and dance troupes have 
been sent to a number of friendly sister countries. 


6. Tourism 


1) The General Tourist Association was established on 3 December 1973. 
The Association has full legal status, financial and administrative independence 
under the Ministry of Culture and Tourism. In accordance with Law 20 of 
1973 the functions of the Association are defined as follows: 


a) To administer the services and operation of tourist hotels. 

b) To set up hotels, recreational facilities and tourist offices and to supervise 
them, and to plan and programme their activities in compliance with the 
economic development of the country. 

c) To discharge the functions of tourist agencies and other related business. 


2) In 1973 the first tourist survey was carried out in the Republic as well 
as a comprehensive study of the country's tourist potential. | 

3) A Branch of the General Tourist Association was set up in the Fifth 
Governorate in June 1974. 


7. Theatre 


1) A theatre department was created in the Ministry. 

2) The Yemeni Dramatic Union was set up on 27 March 1973. 

3) The National Theatre was opened on 25 August 1974, the first of its 
kind in the republic and the biggest National Theatre in the entire Arab 
peninsula. 

4) There has been a perceptible increase in the activity of the theatre 
movement in our country. 


8. Cinema 


1) The General Cinema Association was established on 16 April 1971. This 
is a legal body with financial and administrative independence, and is subject 
to the supervision of the Ministry of Culture and Tourism. Law 15 of 1971 
defined its aims as follows: 


a) To import, utilise and distribute Arab, international and local films in 
the Republic. 

b) To work at improving cinemas throughout the Republic to make them 
suitable for use as cultural and recreational centres. 

c) To set up model cinemas under its own ownership. 

d) To raise the level of the cinema industry in the Republic in service of 
culture, science and nationalist and human problems. 

e) To do whatever serves the development of cinematic art. 
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f) To produce, buy, rent and invest in educational and cultural, artistic and 
moral standards of the people. 

g) To encourage research, writing, translation and lectures on cinema arts in 
material and other ways, and to organise courses on the various cinematic 
arts. 

h) To set up institutes for cinema studies to produce graduate specialists in 
cinema and to participate in financing and supervising the management 
of cinema. 


2) To film a number of documentary films on Democratic Yemen in 
cooperation with a number of friendly countries and with a number of 
progressive Arab directors. 


Major Cultural projects in the Five Year Plan 


1. To build cultural centres in the First, Second, Third and Fifth Gover- 
norates. Each centre will include a library, an assembly hall, and cinema 
projection equipment. 

The Ministry of Culture and Tourism will participate with the General 
Directorate for Local Affairs in setting up cultural and social centres which 
have been set down in the plan for the Directorate. 

2. To furnish the Institute for Fine Arts with the necessary equipment 
to assist its development, since its graduates will participate in developin 
the theatre, folk dance and plastic arts movement in our country. ۲ 

3. To set up a Museum for Antiquities in Beihan in the Fourth Gover- 
norate and to develop the Museum in Mukalla in the Fifth Governorate. 
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Chapter 6 
INFORMATION 


Information under occupation 


Obviously in the pre-independence period, the information media — news- 
papers, radio and television — were devoted to the service of the British 
prescence and its colonial policy in the region: misleading the people, dis- 
tracting them from their nationalist cause and dissipating their struggle. The 
media glorified the civilising role which colonialism claimed to be under- 
taking in the colonies. There follows a brief review of the situation of the 
information media during the period of occupation and until the dawn of 
independence on 30 November 1967. 


Radio 

Aden Broadcasting Station began its transmissions on 8 August 1954. It was 
then under the control of the Office for Public Relations and Publishing, 
which itself was under the supervision of the Higher Commissioner and 
British Intelligence. 

Since its creation in 1954 the radio station was totally dependent on the 
Cable and Wireless Company for its equipment, which consisted of a SOKW 
medium wave band transmitter, a SKW Medium wave transmitter, and a 
7.5KW short wave transmitter. 

Transmissions from this apparatus could not be received beyond the 
borders of the country, indeed, they did not even cover all the governorates 
of the Republic. Some parts of the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Governorates 
were unable to receive local radio services. 


Television 


Television transmissions began on 11 December 1964, roughly one year after 
the beginning of the armed revolution. British colonialism introduced tele- 
vision to the region in order to distort the true face of the revolution and to 
distract the people from what was going on in the country. The authorities 
showed considerable haste in importing the necessary equipment and tech- 
nicians to set up transmissions initially for two and a half hours per day, and 
later for four hours. There were no programmes in the true sense of the word; 
rather there was a stream of western films and serials which corresponded to 
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the propaganda policy of the occupation authorities. These films and serials 
occupied 75% of the weekly transmissions. 

Television transmissions only extended to the First Governorate with 
the exception of the islands, and some parts of the Second and Third Gov- 
ernorates. 


Table 29: Papers, Magazines and Periodicals published in the Republic 


name frequency language date founded publisher 


14th October daily Arabic 19 January 68 14th October 
printing publishing 
distribution and 
advertising cor- 
poration 

Al Thauri weekly Arabic December 1967 Central Committee, 
Political Organisation 
the National Front 

Al Sharara weekly Arabic 1968 Committee of the 
fifth Governorate 
Political Organisation, 
the National Front. 


Saut al Umal weekly Arabic 1969 General Union of 
Workers in the 
Republic 

Al Shabab weekly Arabic 1973 Union of Youth of 

al Yamani Democratic Yemen. 

Al Jundi monthly Arabic November 67 Political Dept, 
Ministry of Defence. 

Al Thaqafa monthly Arabic August 70 Ministry of Culture 

al Jadida and Tourism 

Al Hikma monthly Arabic May 71 Union of Yemeni 
Writers 

Aden News daily Arabic May 70 Aden News Agency 

Agency 

Bulletin 

Aden News daily English May 70 Aden News Agency 

Agency 

Bulletin 

The official weekly Arabic/ 1937 14th October 

journal English corporation 

The Press 


British colonialism was all too eager to stifle any organ of nationalist propa- 
ganda which attempted to explain to the people the cause of their misery and 
hardship and the desperate situation in which they lived, and the way to root 
out the cause. But with the rise in popular consciousness and a growing 
awareness of the nationalist cause and its intensifying struggle, the occupation 
authorities had no choice but to allow the publication of some nationalist 
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papers which they harassed with all kinds of restrictions, conditions, pressures, 
and censorship. Meanwhile their hirelings and agents were allowed to publish 
freely basking in the praise of the colonisers and spreading the spirit of 
division and tribalism. 

In the years before independence basic forms of press were set up within 
the private sector, within the limits and capacities of this sector. Alongside 
them a ‘government’ press was set up in the Aden Colony as well as a press 
for the so-called Government of the Union to carry out the direct work of the 
colonial authorities and the government under the supervision of the then 
High Commissioner. But in spite of the existence of these primitive presses, 
publishing and journalism were never properly developed, like most sectors 
of the economy. 

Lack of development was caused by a number of factors: 


1) The relative lack of working capital in this sector, since it depended on 
the activity of individuals in the shadow of colonial domination. 

2) The appearance of a particular kind of journal of a particular size. Since 
no-one tried to change the format, there was no demand for more advanced 
printing equipment. 

3) In the period preceding independence much of the work of the presses 
was restricted to commercial work for traders. Such work required various 
types of machinery which were unsuited to the new demands of publishing 
in the national democratic stage of the revolution. 


These three factors led to a weakness and general lack of technically 
skilled workers in the field: existing print workers were skilled and experienced 
only within a specific framework which is not easy for them to transcend. 

Since the people of Democratic Yemen seized independence and announced 
the expulsion of British colonialism from the country, they faced the most 
important national task . . . namely to create ‘the technical means by which 
nationalist information can play its full part' in the national democratic stage 
of the revolution . . . Anti revolutionary propaganda has continued to use 
advanced methods in a vain attempt to abort the revolution . . . while nationa- 
list propaganda in the country has continued to be primitive, lacking the 
technical means not only to combat counter-revolutionary propaganda but also 
to go beyond that and make its own impact on the counter revolutionaries. 

This can be explained by a number of factors: 


1) The extreme weakness of the means of production employed in the 
printing sector, with its dependence on primitive manual type setting and 
extremely slow printing presses which are no longer used in most modern 
independence countries. This causes extreme weakness in the face of the 
advanced technological propaganda machinery of the enemy. 

2) Limitation to a particular mode of traditional newsprinting unable to 
cope with the conditions of the national revolution either in its form or in 
its content. 

3) The absence of other aspects of journalism, the most important of 
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which are the use of pictures and colour pictures, regular monthly and weekly 
magazines, children's magazines, pamphlets and other types of publications, 
because of the inability of existing presses to undertake such work. 

4) The absence of a unifed centralised management to supervise pro- 
duction and to make forward planning for production. 

5) The absence of general charters or internal regulations which specify 
the functions of administration, the relations between administration and 
workers, and the role of the central authorities. 

6) The absence of specialised units in various forms of commercial and 
journalistic production, and the absence of controlling regulations. 


Law 2 of 1971 defined the functions and specialisations of the 14 October 
Corporation for Printing, Publishing, Distribution and Adevertising, which 
was established in 1968 by a decree of the Republic. Under the provisions of 
the law it undertakes the following functions: 


a) Printing, publishing and distribution of government and non-government 
publications. 

b) Publishing daily papers, weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies and periodicals. 

c) Commercial work; printing and supplying paper. 

d) Distribution and sales of Arab and foreign language newspapers throughout 


the Republic, by setting up agreements with various Arab and foreign 
distribution companies. 


e) To be solely authorised to manage all advertising in the Republic, including 
television, cinemas, road hoardings, posters on public transport and other 
means. 


The information media between independence and the Corrective Move of 
22 June 1969 


From the dawn of independence until the 22 June 1969 the information 
media remained in a sterile state, continuing on the same path as before 
independence. The government authorities showed no noticeable interest in 
the media, but merely exploited the information media for rightist propa- 
ganda, glorifying individualism. No serious effort was made to clean up its 
administrative structure. The material offered by the media remained un- 
changed with the exception of some retouching and the cancellation of some 
radio and television programmes. Meanwhile a number of measures were 
passed; most important of these measures was the prohibition of all the local 
papers which had been published before independence. But the publication 
of a number of dailies, weeklies, fortnightlies and monthlies started and the 
14 October Corporation of Printing, Publishing and Distribution was created 
by the Republican decree of January 1968. 


The 22 June Corrective Move and the Development of the Information media 


The glorious Corrective Move created a total change throughout the infor- 
mation media. The upper echelons of the administration were purged and 
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revitalised by progressive, skilled cadres. Plans were drawn up to train cadres, 
improve programming and to offer high quality material to conform with the 
new direction. The plans also envisaged strengthening transmissions of radio 
and television, and developing printing and distribution in the publishing 
field. There follows a brief survey of the most important measures taken by 
the government in this field, and the significant projects which have been 
completed: 


Radio and television 


l. Expansion and renovation of existing radio and television studios. 
Work is in progress to build new studios equipped with the latest apparatus to 
improve the level of operation qualitatively and quantitatively. 

2. Building a new radio broadcasting station for shortwave transmission 
with a power of 100KW. Three stages of this project were completed under 
the provisions of the Three Year Plan. This included setting up two trans- 
mitters on 12 antennae to the following regions: 


a) The entire Republic 

b) The Yemen Arab Republic 
c) The Arab Gulf 

d) The Arabian Peninusla 

e) Uganda 

f) Kenya 

g) The Sudan 

h) Ethiopia 


This project was opened on 12 October 1973 and the final stage will be 
completed during 1974. This stage will involve setting up antennae directed 
towards: 


a) The Arab Republic of Egypt 
b) Syria 

c) Iraq 

d) Libya 

e) Somalia 


3. Building a new radio transmission state of 2001۱۷۷ medium wave, The 
building has been prepared for the construction of the transmitter. This 
project is expected to be opened at the end ot 1974 or the beginning of 
1975. The main characteristic of this station is that it will allow our people to 
listen clearly on the smallest receiver, not only within the geographical limits 
of Democratic Yemen, but in the entire Yemen and some neighbouring 
regions as well. 


The Creation of a National News Agency 


The Ministry first took steps to establish a national news agency, the Aden 
News Agency, through the Prime Minister's declaration of February 1970. 
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The Agency began to issue its daily bulletins in Arabic and English in May 
1970. It has been able to get some receiver apparatus which allows it to 
receive news from foreign news agencies. 


Restructuring the Ministry of Information 


The Law concerning the organisation of the Ministry of Information defines 
the functions and responsibilities of the Ministry. The operational regulations 
relating to this Law were prepared to allow full use to be made of available 
resources, thus permitting the work of the Ministry to develop as rapidly as 
possible. 


Projects for the development of radio and television under the Five Year Plan 


1. To complete construction work on a 200KW radio transmitter. 

2. To complete the construction of the antennae for the radio transmitters 
of 100KW short wave, and 200KW medium wave. The completion of the 
construction of these systems will allow transmission to the entire Republic, 
Arab countries and East Africa. 

3. To develop and expand radio and television studios, supplying them 
with the necessary modern equipment, to replace the old equipment which is 
no longer adequate for the development which has taken place in radio and 
television. This will allow radio and television transmissions on modern 
equipment and will facilitate preparation of programmes. 

4. A project to expand the television transmission network to cover all 
areas of the Republic. A Czechoslovack Company is currently preparing a 
technical survey for this project. When the study is completed plans will be 
prepared and when the finance necessary is available the project will be 
incorporated in the annual plans of the Ministry. 

5. Project to improve the television transmission level and guarantee its 
continuity, by replacing the old micro-wave network, with a new network 
allowing a greater range of transmission and guaranteeing a better level of 
transmission. The project for which a Hungarian Company is preparing 
technical studies and plans will be included in the annual plans of the Ministry 
of Information when the necessary finance is available. 


Projects to develop printing and publishing during the Five Year Plan 


1) A project for the manufacture of exercise books. The target for this 
project will be 14 million exercise books per year at the first stage. Com- 
pletion of this project will allow the state to stop importing exercise books 
and to be self sufficient with local production, as well as to export surplus 
production to neighbouring regions. 

2) À project to print school books. YD93,000 have been allocated to this 
project to buy new printing equipment so that school textbooks can be 
produced locally. The capacity of these machines will be 77,000,000 sheets 
of foolscap annually. 

3) Project for a printing centre. This plan, with an allocation of YD40,000 
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will be completed in the first year of the Five Year Plan and will enable the 
14 October Corporation for Printing, Publishing, Distribution and Advertising 
to maximise use of its equipment through centralised continuous production 
thus lowering administrative and printing costs. 


2 


Training cadres for the Information media 


The Ministry of Information has paid a great deal of attention to the ideo- 
logical and technical training of cadres to ensure an adequate supply of skilled 
cadres able to carry out the plans of the revolutionary government and serve 
the masses in accordance with the directives of the Political Organisation, the 
National Front, in the national democratic stage of the revolution. 

The Ministry prepared a special syllabus for training cadres for the media 
both locally and abroad. A number of local technical, political and specialised 
courses were organised, and a number of journalists, broadcasters and tech- 
nicians sent on training courses of short, medium or long duration. 

This training has been reflected in the activities of the media, and its 
results have been seen in every programme and is especially noticeable in the 
improved news services, responding to all the developments taking place in 
our country. 

The Ministry has established a Five Year Plan for cadre training in various 
fields, concentrating in the main on technical aspects, to which most of the 
courses have been devoted. This is in recognition of its importance since it 
was decided that local cadres must be able to operate the modern equipment 
envisaged in the projects laid down in the Five Year Plan. 
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Chapter 7 
THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


The legal system before independence 


Aden Colony was the centre of attention of the British occupying forces for 
a number of strategic, political, and economic reasons. Because of its strategic 
situation, companies and subsidiaries of major foreign commercial institutions 
based themselves in Aden, forcing the British to provide an organised structure 
for both commercial and civil legal affairs. First they imposed some Indian 
laws at the time when India was still a part of the British empire. These laws 
were specially applied in the fields of commercial, civil and penal law. After 
India gained its independence, the British imposed laws derived from their 
East African colonies. Appeals were heard in the Kenyan courts. Later a body 
of laws was issued known as the Aden Laws, although for the most part they 
were taken directly from British law. These laws continued to be applied in 
Aden, even after independence. 

The rural areas, known as the Eastern and Western Protectorates, for the 
most part had no legislative structure at all. Each sultanate, amirate or sheikh- 
dom had its own particular judicial system which had no independent status 
and suffered from corruption, bribery and nepotism. Each system was run by 
a corrupt group who, in the final analysis, passed judgements according to the 
wishes of the Sultan, the Emir or the circle of influential men in the Sultanate. 
Frequently the Sultan or another influential figure would intervene in a trial 
on behalf of a relative protege or sycophant. 

In general we can say that the judicial system and the law before indepen- 
dence served the interests of colonialism in the town, and the interests of the 
feudalists and their ilk in the rural areas. There was no unity in the system, 
rather, there was anarchy, subjectivity and corruption at all levels from the 
courts of first instance, right up to the Supreme Court of Appeal. 


The judiciary after independence 


In this field the colonial legacy was heavy. The law applied effectively to 
Aden alone and was a consolidation and protection of the interests and 
ambitions of colonialism, including the monopoly companies and institutions 
which existed here then. 

The Judical system had to be purged to put an end to the prevailing state 
of anarchy and corruption. The structure and organisation of the system also 
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needed to be unified so that people's problems could be quickly resolved 
without all the negative aspects of the system and the consequent expense in 
time and money. At the same time, the reorganisation reduced the financial 
burden of the legal system on the state. 

It was urgently necessary to rescind existing laws and replace them with 
new legilsation appropriate to the age of freedom and independence, serving 
the interests of all the people of the Republic. 

A radical change had to be made in the effective functions of the judiciary 
transforming it from a sword over the heads of the people — draining them of 
their wealth and oppressing them through the courts — to a democratic 
institution dedicated to the service of the people and the protection of their 
dignity. 

ut none of this happened . . . In the period between independence and 
the Corrective Move of 22 June 1969 no noticeable change occurred in the 
situation of the judiciary. The laws applicable to Aden remained as they were, 
and English continued to be the official language of the courts, both for the 
records and in pleading. The courts continued to be characterised by legalised 


injustice. 
The judicial system after the 22 June Corrective Move 


Changes in the field of law were included in the overall changes carried out by 
the revolutionary government in all walks of life, after the Corrective Move of 
22 June 1969. A number of revolutionary measures were implemented with 
considerable success in serving the interests of the popular masses. At the 
forefront of the revolutionary government's efforts was the promulgation of 


the constitution. 
Among the more important measures and achievements were the following: 


1. Promulgation of the Constitution for the National Democratic Stage 
of the Revolution 


The Political Organisation and the revolutionary government gave special 
attention to the matter of preparing a national democratic constitution which 
would guarantee the people their freedom, dignity and their legitimate rights, 
and which would lay the foundation for building a new society in the national 
democratic stage of the revolution. 

These efforts bore fruit with the preparation of a draft Constitution with 
the help of legal experts from the Arab Republic of Egypt and the German 
Democratic Republic. The masses participated with a special constitutional 
committee in debating the draft in public meetings held all over the Republic. 

On 18 November 1970 the Political Organisation, the then general leader- 
ship, announced the adoption of the Constitution following the introduction 
of a number of amendments and additions suggested by popular discussion. 
The Constitution for the National Democratic stage of the Revolution, which 
became operative on 30 November 1970, consists of an introduction and 135 
articles under six sectional headings: the basis of the national democratic 
structure, and the structure of the state; the people and their organisations; 
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the organisation of the state authorities; democratic legislature and the 
judiciary; national defence and security; transitional regulations, and a 
conclusion. 

In the introduction to the Constitution, it is stated that 'the Yemeni 
people in the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen give themselves this 
National Democratic Constitution in realisation of the progressives steps 
taken by the National Front since the Corrective Move of 22 June 1969, in 
conjunction with the other democratic organisations, relying essentially on 
the political, social, economic, and cultural achievements since independence. 
The Constitution is filled with the desire to follow the road to freedom, social 
progress, democracy, peace and friendship with other peoples so that the 
national democratic revolution can be achieved as a step towards socialism, 
in the belief that this is the realisation of the shared aims and aspirations of 
the entire Yemeni people, and their participation in the Arab revolutionary 
movement. It is also a fitting crown for the continuous struggles to establish a 
united democratic Yemen as a step towards Arab democratic unity and a 
consolidation of the results achieved by the work and struggles of our Yemeni 


people’. 


2. Purging the Judiciary 
The revolutionary government was determined to review the structure of the 
judiciary at all levels and restructure it to make it an effective means of 
applying justice and protecting the legitimate rights of the people, their 
freedom, their peaceful existence and their human dignity, in accordance 
with the Constitution. 

All those who were proved to be corrupt or inadequate in the field of 
law were dismissed from their posts, while new judges who had graduated in 


law and were of proven loyalty, sincerity and ability, were appointed to the 
courts. 


3. Unification of the judiciary and the reduction of the number of courts 


In accordance with article 119 of the Constitution, the Ministry unified the 
courts, reduced their number and imposed a unified system of organisation. 
The unified judicial hierarchy for the whole Republic was established as 
follows: 


a) The summary court in the province, whose functions can be summarised 
as trying the cases of citizens residing in that province. 

b) The governorate court, which specialises in hearing appeals arising from 
judgements passed in the summary courts in the provinces of the gover- 
norate. 

c) The Supreme Appeal Court, which is the final court of appeal in major 
complex cases to which the appellant may have recourse against the 
findings of the governorate court. 
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4. Training of local legal cadres 


On independence day, 30 November 1967, there were only two local legal 
advisers. But by 1940 the number of indigenous cadres had reached 70, forty 
of whom worked in various specialisations at the Ministry of Justice and 
Religious Endowments, while the remainder worked in other state institutions. 

The Ministry also created an Institute of Legal Studies in December 1972. 
The first 44 legal cadres graduated with intermediate diplomas in Law in 
December 1973. The second class will graduate in April 1975. 

The Ministry sent 8 lawyers abroad for specialist postgraduate studies. 


5. Formation of people's committees to investigate civil cases 
Article 123 of the Constitution states that 'the state gurantees the increased 
participation of the people in the legal process. The law prescribes the details 
of the participation of the working people in that process'. 

To implement this article, and as a step towards involving the people in 
solving their own legal problems the Ministry in 1972 issued a decision relating 
to the establishment of people's committees, in the districts and provinces, 
defining their areas of competence and the cases they may deal with. 

The formation of these committees and the definition of their competence 
had a number of positive results: 


2( The people were relieved of the tiring court procedures and the difficulties 
of travelling to the courts. 

b) The burden of the courts was reduced by a reduction in the number of 
cases presented. 

c) Citizens learned through experience how to make judgements, and thus to 
play an active part in solving their own problems. 


Now the People's Committee deal with some 75% of the cases that used to 
be presented before the courts . . . It is worth mentioning that a citizen has 
the right of appeal to the provincial summary court against the decision of 
the people's committee. 


6. Creation of governorate courts 


As yet five governorate courts have been set up in the Republic and the 
Ministry will establish another in the Sixth Governorate when necessity calls 
for it. Each governorate court is presided over by three judges, each of whom 
is a law graduate, and each court has a legal supervisor known as the Secretary 
of Justice, who oversees the juridical process in the government and is the 
link between the justice department in the governorate and the Ministry in 
the capital. 

The formation of the governorate courts has a great influence on reducing 
the number of complaints raised to the Ministry. This has saved the citizens 
E trouble involved in travelling to the capital and the concomitant financial 
osses. 
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7. The Supreme Court of the Republic 


The government is in the process of completing the arrangements for the 
establishment of the Supreme Appeal Court of the Republic, in accordance 
article 11 of the Constitution. This court will incorporate a number of 
sections, each with its own specialisation: civil law, penal law, religious law 
etc... 


8. Review of old laws and the promulgation of a number of new laws 


The Ministry coordinated its efforts in this field on two major aspects, 
namely: 


a) Modifying some Aden laws to conform with the new era and making these 
laws effective throughout the Republic, while simultaneously reviewing 
these laws with a view to their eventual replacement by new laws. 

b) Continuous effort has been applied to the promulgation of new basic 
legislation. Among the laws issued until now are: 


1) The Public Prosecution Law. 
2) The Law of Personal Status (the Family Law). 


Plans have also been made for a number of new laws: 


1) The Law of Civilian Status. 
2) A Code of Procedure. 
3) Law of Penal Measures. 


9. A Ministerial decision has been taken to make Arabic the official 
language at all levels of the judiciary. 


10. An office has been established in every court administration to Super- 
vise the judicial process — this department is called the Justice Office. 


11. Summary courts have been set up in all the provinces of the Six 
Governorates of the Republic. 


12. The Promulgation of the Family Law 


The promulgation of the Family Law on 5 January 1974, was a vital and 
important step towards the creation of new family relations giving more 
cohesion to the family and giving women equality with men in rights and 
responsibilities, in accordance with the Constitution. The revolutionary 
government’s decision to give the opportunity for the first Yemeni woman 
to become a judge was a bold step in the history of Arab justice in general 
and an honour for Yemeni women, and a recognition of the vital role they 
play in the life of the new Yemeni society which the Yemeni masses are 
building with their persistent toil and sweat. 
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13. Creation of the Office for Legal and Religious Affairs 


The Ministry has not ignored the internal family legal disputes and the 
need to solve them without splitting up the family. The Office for Legal and 
Religious Affairs was set up in early 1973 and has dealt with more than 400 
cases in 1973 alone, preventing splits and divisions in families. 

This office now works in association with the secretaries for social affairs 
of the People's Defence Committees in solving many family cases so that only 


those cases which cannot be solved by compromise and conciliation are 
passed on to the courts. 


14. Religious Affairs and Endowments (waqf) 


The Ministry has organised the supervision of Islamic religious endowments, 
mosques and religious places to that it can carry out its function of preserving 
mosques and building new ones where required. 

The Ministry has also regulated religious holidays and festivals and has 
formed a central committee for religious affairs, responding to the Con- 
situation which states in article 40 that ‘the religion of the state is Islam and 
every citizen has freedom of creed and worship'. 


Democratic legislation and the Judiciary in the National Democratic stage of 
the revolution 


Article 34 of the Constitution guarantees the equality of all citizens ‘in 
their rights and responsibilities regardless, of sex, race, religion, language, 
educational ability or social status'. 

It asserts in article 116 that ‘the state guarantees democratic legislation' 
and article 117 states 'the judiciary guarantees democratic legislation and 
protects the freedom and peaceful life of the citizens, their rights, interests 
and human dignity’. 

The Constitution also guarantees personal liberty. Article 39 states that 
‘arrests are not allowed, except in relation to a legally punishable offence. 
No person will be exposed to torture during investigation, nor will he be 
compelled to make a confession, nor will he be treated in any inhuman way. 
Corporal punishment is forbidden’. 

Article 42 states that ‘every citizen has the right to recourse to the law 
to protect his legitimate rights and his interests. His right to defend himself 
is guaranteed. For those in need the state will facilitate the recourse to the 
law and the means of defence’. 

In accordance with article 119 of the Constitution the state took on itself 
to ‘provide the conditions which will allow the people’s legal problems 
to be solved quickly and justly in a spirit of democracy by democratically 
reorganising the judiciary and adopting democratic measures’. 

In guaranteeing the independence of the judiciary, article 120 of the 
Constitution says that ‘the judges are independent within their field of 
competence and must adhere to the constitution, the laws of the correct 
legal structure to ensure democratic legal practice’. 
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Chapter 8 
HOUSING 


Housing before independence 


Under the occupation, the population suffered severely from a lack of housing 
fit for habitation. This crisis intensified in the last few years before indepen- 
dence. Colonialist policy at the time was to encourage large landowners and 
businessmen to build modern housing, offering them sizeable financial 
facilities such as loans from foreign banks, or by paying several years' rent in 
advance for the lease on flats in new buildings, before building had even 
begun. 

This residential building campaign was designed to meet the obligations of 
the occupying colonial authorities to provide suitable accommodation for the 
members of their forces in the military base without having to worry about 
paying the necessary building cost from their own resources. It was also 
designed to stagnate the effective use of national capital by enticing it away 
from productive enterprise with the promise of quick returns from rented 
accommodation. These buildings were inhabited by members of the British 
occupying forces and their families, as well as the families of some big land. 
lords. At the same time the rents of properties owned by the big landlords 
occupied by middle income bracket Yemenis were soaring. The middlemen 
market played a big part in intensifying the crisis, since landlords refused to 
take tenants who refused to pay ‘key money’ in advance to the agent. This 
inflated sum would sometimes be as much as YD1,000. Low-income sectors 
of the population, workers and the poor were obliged to live in housing 
totally unfit for human habitation or in shanty towns on the outskirts of the 
town, or even in caves in the mountains. 


Housing in the context of the 22 June Corrective Move 


This situation continued until the Corrective Move of 22 June 1969, led by 
the progressive wing of the Political Organisation, the National Front, which 
as soon as it assumed power, took steps to radically change all areas of 
political, economic, social and cultural life. This included taking serious steps 
to find a radical solution to the housing crisis. The solution meant restoring 
buildings which had been neglected by their landlords, who had also refused 
to pay the required land taxes, etc. to the government. It also included fixing 
fair rents relative to the average income of the majority of the population, 
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and providing new housing to gradually overcome the housing crisis. On 5 
August 1972 the revolutionary government of the People's Democratic 
Republic of Yemen — among a number of popular initiatives — nationalised 
all housing and trading establishments in the country under the provisions of 
a revolutionary law marked the true beginning to a solution of the housing 
crisis from which many people still suffer. 

This Law regulated all residential and trading establishments, those desig- 
nated under religious endowment or belonging to local companies and insti- 
tutions, and buildings with absentee landlords were confiscated. The Law 
gave every citizen the right to one residence. It also prescribed the right 
of every man whose property had been nationalised to compensation of 
not more than YD50 per month if he had no other source of income. The 
buildings owned by foreign companies and embassies were excluded from the 
provisions of the law. 

The Law lowered rents by 25%. It also made provision for easing the 
payment of back rent by stating that it should be paid in monthly instalments 
totalling 10% of the new rent. A Ministry of Housing was created to supervise 
nationalised property and its maintenance, collecting rents and building 
new popular residential buildings in accordance with the socio-economic 
development plans which would make the required provisions. Rents for the 
new buildings were to be fixed at a level appropriate to the lower income 
groups. 


Housing under the Five Year Development Plan 


The Five Year Plan provides for continuing efforts in this field to provide 
more suitable housing for the people. To achieve this aim the financies 
accruing to the state from housing have been accumulated to pay for the 
upkeep of existing housing and for the construction of new popular housing 
units. 

Under the Plan the state set aside YD3 320,000 for the construction of 
popular dwellings throughout the Bovernorates; YD2,600,000 of this is to 
build 1,010 new residential flats in the other Governorates (see table 20). 
The Plan also allocated YD72,000 for renovation and restoration of existing 
buildings in the First Governorate during the Plan, since the housing crisis is 
far worse in the First Governorate than elsewhere. 


Table 30: Distribution of Housing Construction during the Five Year Plan 


Governorate number of flats estimated cost (in Yemeni Dinars) 
First 1010 2,600,000 
Second 50 100,000 
Third 75 150,000 
Fourth 50 100,000 
Fifth 160 320,000 
Sixth 25 50,000 
Total 1370 3,320,000 
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It is worth mentioning that as the annual income from housing increases, 
the government will review the investment allocated to housing projects in 
the annual budgets of the Ministry of Housing to allow new housing to be 
built in addition to the projects included in the Five Year Plan. 
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Chapter 9 


LABOUR AND THE TRAINING 
OF NATIONAL CADRES 


In this field as in others, Democratic Yemen inherited a very bad situation. 
At the time of independence, there was widespread unemployment and the 
crisis was intensifying daily. The Labour laws in force then were designed to 
defend a situation of exploitative labour relations. Meanwhile total neglect 
for the problem of training the local population to a level of skilled labour 
meant that the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, at the dawn of 
independence, was obliged to build from nothing. 

These problems continued until the glorious Corrective Move. Thereafter 
the revolutionary government began to work quickly to solve these problems 
for the benefit of those forces who possess a true interest in the revolution. 
This policy is clear from the literature and documents of the revolutionary 
government. The Programme for the National Democratic Stage of the 
revolution states that 'in the current phase the revolution must pay great 
attention to the unions, and the General Union of Yemeni Workers, cadres 
must be trained and re-educated in preparation for the role the workers must 
play in this stage, as the relationship of workers to work and production, and 
to the other forces of the revolution, is quite different from what is was 
under colonialism. The working class and the trade union movement will be 
able to play their historic leadership role, not only to establish national 
independence, but also to participate actively in the struggle to build a united 
Yemen. Social unity will be built by laying the foundations of democracy and 
laying down programmes for the various productive activities and general 
political and social work among cadres, and by linking their struggle and 
unity with the workers’ movement in the North. 

The programme confirmed that ‘the urgent task of the national democratic 
revolutionary government in the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen is 
to complete the process of economic liberation and to eradicate the com- 
prador bourgeoisie, linked as it is to foreign capital, and the neo-feudalists. 
The administrative and military structures must be completely reorganised 
to finally assert the effective control of the workers-peasant alliance at the 
national democratic stage of the revolution’. 

Article 7 of the Constitution for the national democratic Stage of the 
revolution states that ‘the working people exercise full political authority 
in the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. The firm alliance between the 
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working class, the peasantry, the intellectuals and the petit bourgeoisie is the 
invinciple political basis of the national democratic revolution in the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen. The historic role of the working class has 
developed steadily until it has become the leading class in society'. 

Articles 8 and 9 prescribe that ۰ . . . work alone allows enjoyment of the 
fruits of society, even though the authorities do their utmost to provide for 
the comforts of the working people’. 

Article 35 of the Constitution states that ‘every citizen has the right 
to work and everyone who is able to, has a duty to work. The state will 
increasingly guarantee this right to work by developing the national economy, 
increasing national revenue and establishing democratic working conditions...’ 

Article 36 of the Constitution states that ‘the state guarantees the equal 
rights of men and women in all fields of political, economic and social life, 
and will progressively offer the conditions necessary to realise that equality. 
Particular care will be given to providing occupational training for working 
women. The state also believes that special protection should be provided 
for working women and children, by granting paid leave to pregnant women 
as prescribed by law . . . The state will set up nurseries, kindergartens and 
other forms of assistance to the working mother as indicated in the Law’. 

A series of revolutionary measures taken by the government at all levels 
have had a positive effect and are an important step in solving these problems. 

In the following pages we offer a brief summary of the situation as it was 

under colonialism and the achievements of the revolutionary government 
since the Corrective Move before considering the major advances that will be 
carried out during the Five Year Development Plan. 


Easing the unemployment crisis 


The ruinous state of finance and the economy bequeathed by the British 
when they were driven out and the closure of the Suez canal in the wake of 
the imperialist Zionist attack on the Arab nation on 5 June 1967, as well as 
the closure of the British military base in Aden all led to a rise in unemploy- 
ment in the region. By the end of 1967, more than 20,000 were unemployed 
in addition to a high level of concealed unemployment in rural areas. 

Statistics of the registered unemployed since the Law was issued concerning 
notice of vacant situations show that from March 1967 to the end of 1968 
there were 14,758 unemployed, only 3,432 of whom found work during that 

eriod. 
i Following the glorious Corrective Move the revolutionary government gave 
close attention to this problem which many honourable families suffered 
from. Every effort was made to ease the problem by taking certain measures 
and by socio-economic development projects, which have given hundreds of 
people throughout the country the opportunity to live an honourable life. 
Statistical evidence shows that the number finding employment in the three 
years 1970-73 reached 5,437, an increase of 11.8% over the previous three 
years (see table 31). Measures taken to ease the unemployment crisis included 
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ministerial decisions limiting overtime working hours and stopping part-time 
employment. 

During the Three Year Development Plan, some success was achieved 
towards solving the problem of unemployment. Average unemployment 
figures were reduced as a result of more possibilities of employment being 
made available. 

As a result of the Agricultural Reform Law, and the reclamation of new 
cultivable lands the level of concealed unemployment in the rural areas also 
decreased. 

In the industrial sector the total number of employed in 1973/4 was 7,150 
which included 529 employed in new industrial projects. This total represents 
an increase of 20% over the 1969 figure. 

In transport and the construction industry, the number of people employed 
increased to around 4,900. Because of developments in education, health and 
social services, the number of people employed in the social services sector 
increased to 17,000 by the end of 1973/4, an increase of 7196 compared 
with the 1969 figure. If we compare the figures for re-employment of the 
unemployed we find that the number finding work up to the end of 1972 was 
8% higher than in 1970. 


Five Year Development Plan projects and their efforts on the development of 
2 working class 


One of the fundamental social functions of the Five Year Plan is to increase 
work opportunities and reduce unemployment in the Republic in the coming 
years. It is expected that at the end of the Five Year period the number of 
workers in the national economy will increase to approximately 95 000. 

In the industrial sector the number of workers will increase because of the 
improvement and expansion of some existing establishments and the opening 
of new plants included in the plan. The industrial workforce will be increased 
by 3,300 during the five years of the Plan, i.e. an increase of 50%. Of this 
number 2,600 will be employed on new projects. The number of workers 
involved in projects subject to the Ministry of Finance and Industry will 
increase rapidly by 1978/9 to 4,600, representing an increase of 73% compared 
with 1972. The textile industry will take 65% of this increase. 

As a result of agricultural reform, the improvement in agricultural methods, 
and the development of livestock, the number of agricultural workers will 
increase by 75,000, 1.6. 2295 more than in 1972/3. Development of fish 
reserves and the expected expansion of the fishing fleet will provide an 
er 4,000 jobs in this sector, ie. an increase of 21% compared with 

The development of transport and communications incorporated in the 
Five Year Plan will lead to the creation of 500 more jobs i.e. 11% more than 
in 1972/73. There will be a reduction in the workforce of the Ministry of 
Public Works when the road building projects are completed in the fourth 
year of the Plan (1977/8). In 1977/8 the number of workers will be 10,500 
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while in 1978/9 the number will decline to 2,000. The number of employees 
in 1977/8 is 65% more than in 1972/3. 

In 1978/9 the number of exployees in non-productive sectors (trade and 
social services) will reach 34,100 compared with 22,500 in the base year 
1972/3, i.e. an increase of 11,600 or 51%. 


Labour laws 


Between 1939 and 1960 the occupying authorities issued more than 22 items 
or legislation relating to labour, all of which in one way or another served the 
interests of colonialism, its clients and the foreign trading companies who 
controlled the country's resources. 

Naturally the revolutionary government has reviewed this legislation and 
replaced it with new laws in an effort to improve working conditions and to 
guarantee equal work opportunities, and to implement the aims of the 
revolution in protecting the working class and defending its interests, and 
improving its standard of living. 

As a result of these measures relations between workers and employers 
have for the most part been regulated. A number of guarantees and achieve- 
ments have been made for the working class, thus improving its standard of 
living qualitatively and quantitatively. 


Training cadres 


The size of the skilled labour force in any state is a reflection of the extent of 
that state's advancement and progress on the course of human civilisation. 

The extent to which this area was totally ignored before independence is 
revealed by the general state of underdevelopment found in our country after 
129 years of occupation. 

This bitter reality is reflected by the fact that in the length and breadth of 
the country there were only three teacher training colleges and a meagre few 
institutions for vocational training, the most important of which were the 
technical college and the nursing college attached to the Queen's Hospital 
(now called the Hospital of the Republic), all of which were concerned 
with producing a few graduates in pharmacy and skilled workers with a 
moderate education and basic specialisations,such as lathe turning, automobile 
mechanics, radio mechanics, in addition to a number of special colleges for 
teaching shorthand, typing and secretarial work. 

Thus it can be said that training in the scientific sense of the word and 
regarding the needs of the country, did not exist. Ihe few intermediate 
institutions which did exist were only to be found in Aden Colony, teaching a 
few subjects to provide for the primary and intermediate school certificate 
holders required by the colonial authorities, government agencies and trading 
companies, since all basic supervisory and executive responsibilities were 
monopolised by the English and other foreigners. 

Hence the position facing the revolutionary government after the Corrective 
Move of 22 June was difficult, requiring intensive study and planning to be 
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Table 31: Number ot workers registered as seeking employment, and those 
appointed in First Governorate from 9/3/67 — end 73 


YEAR REGISTERED APPOINTED UNEMPLOYED 
male female male female male female 
March 1967 7072 604 1579 71 5507 523 
1968 6426 652 1657 125 4769 527 
1969 2647 479 1306 122 1341 357 
1970 3882 564 1559 123 2323 44] 
1971 4935 1263 1334 256 2601 1006 
1972 3964 780 1938 227 2026 553 
1973 1798 1984 1845 121 5953 1863 


coordinated with the general socio-economic development plans for the state. 

To improve training, the government directed its efforts towards expanding 
the existing institutes and building new intermediary institutes and colleges of 
higher education. 

These efforts produced results which can be seen in the quantitative and 
qualitative expansion; in education, in the opening of higher and intermediate 
colleges and institutes covering all fields from agricultural guidance to music 
and folk arts (see table 12). 


The new Labour Law (Law number 14 of 1972) was of particular im- 
portance in that it defined the tasks and obligations of the workers and the 
administrators in the national democratic stage of the revolution, guaran- 
teeing workers’ supervision over the institutions in which they work, and 
participation in their work process through representatives on the union 
committees, and the workers’ supervisory committees in the management 
councils of public institutions and companies, or the workers’ committees 
in government agencies. They have an obligation to protect public ownership 
and combat all attempts to sabotage state properties, and to Struggle against 
corruption, bribery and embezzlement by every legitimate means. The 
provision of proper training for the workers is one of their fundamental rights. 


Traing under the Five Year Plan 


In the course of the Five Year Plan the workers will be taught the skills 
required in the various sectors of the national economy. The number of 
graduates from training centres and short courses will be 8,600 of whom 650 
will graduate from training centres in the First and Fifth Governorates, and 
700 from the agricultural training centre at Ju’ar in the Third Governorate. 
The cooperative institute at Dar Sa’d in the First Governorate will produce 
800 graduates and 150 fishermen will graduate from one year courses at the 
Centre for Fishing Research and Training in the First Governorate. 

During the Five Year Plan 3,150 students will graduate from the inter- 
mediate colleges as follow: 500 from the Technical College, 175 from the 
Nasser College for Agricultural Sciences; 90 from the Fishing Training and 
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Research Centre, 120 from the Social Sciences Institute, 285 from the 
College of Economics and Management Studies, 890 from the Teacher 
Training colleges, 1040 from the summer courses for teachers. In addition 
90 artists and musicians will complete their training in the Fine Arts Institute. 
884 students will complete their Baccalaureat at the College of Higher Edu- 
cation, the College of Economics and Management Studies, and the Nasser 
College for Agricultural Sciences as follows: 120 from the College of Eco- 
nomic and Management Studies in 1977/8 and 1978/9; 80 from the Nasser 
College for Agricultural Sciences, and 684 from the College for Higher 
Education. Also during the years of the Plan 170 students will obtain the 
Diploma from the Technical College and 1,135 from the College of Higher 
education and 80 from the Institute of Civil Aviation. 

As well as training cadres within the Republic, some students will also be 
sent abroad for further studies. During the Five Year Plan 1,000 students will 
be sent to study in institutions of higher education and universities at a rate 
of 200 per year. The specialisations to be studied will be defined according 
to the requirements of the various sectors of the national economy. 
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